MIGRANT STRIKE 




Photo (by Jim Russell 
Jmii* Solo» tolta toitrlklngmigranllaborenlnWoutofTio, Wisconsin church, ask- 
ing thorn whether they want to continue the strike. The answer *Slgo lo Huelgol" 



Slga lo Huelgo 
Jim Russell 

AIMOHD, WISCONSIN (October 12) - 
A small but vita! migrant labor movement 
it making its first strike in this small northern 
Wisconsin town. Faced with threats ol evic- 
tion from their company houses, strike break- 
er s, and dwindling resources they have 
defiantly railed the cry Siga La Huelgo. 

And continue they are as they give proof 
to the meaning of the Delano victory for 
inspiring migrants all over the country. 
Everyone on strike her* wears on NFWA. 
*Huelaa* button and most will concede that 



it was Delano that gave them the confidence 
to act. 

The strike began October 7 and involves 
about 65 workers at a potato farm ond 
processing plont owned by local millionaire 
ond pillar Jomes Burns These workers, all 
Mexican-Americons with mo*! coming from 
Tokos, work In the shed of the processing 
plant jorring and bundling What they ore 
demanding is on across the board poy in 
crease of 2$d over me current SI. 3I/hr_, 
time ond a half pay for over 8 boi 
the decision to work overtime b« determined 
by the worker (work weeks ore son 

(continued <»n page 9) 
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BEYOND ANTI-DRAFT 



At three of the large universities I hove 
vliihid State University of NY ot Buffalo, 
University ot Michigan ol Ann Arbor, and 
University of Chicago, there hoi been both 
folk ond action ibou! the university's role 
w|lh regard to the droit. On* problem has 
became increasingly apparent: how does 
O movement against university porti potion 
tn the SoJfcttvt row into 

o movement for brooder change? I wont 
nboul one possible way in which 
such a movement could enpand. 

Lost spring the University at Buffalo was 

MJ in a series of demonstrations 

against ;. Itlfi coopvalion wilh 

me draft worn More than a thousand 

people participated The demands were 

bl participation in me decision of 

i OT «ot the univernily should allow 

torn to be held on campus, and lor 

■» general Iromewoil, In *bkh this ond 

other decisions could be made by the »tu- 

ih* university sel up a last force 

on o decision making fromewortt, gave the 

exam, and the term ended. 

I the summer the university hired 

A«y«nWn as President. 

II seems not entirely coincidental thai this 

been hired by the U of 

i, to ot Berkeley lo replor. 

. ■-.( the university of the problem 

treated by me free Speech Movement 

■ thetermbegonoifiuHolothis semester 

Meyerton wo» quick to engineer a relwren 

do— «fi the question of »heth«i the drall 

Ml given on campus He soid 

;»pt Ihw decision if more than 

fifty pei pen* of the student body participated 

■ t referendum, 



The question posed for the chapter: Should 
they support the referendum, and workfora 
no vote, or should they try to get the 
referendum colled oft, and, foiling thai, 
boycott it? Those who argued that il wos 
wlia to participate thought the re- 
ferendum wos on i mpo r Ion I step forward 
In student participation In decisions which 
affect their lives. It wos. (hey argued, 
o precendent an which Ihey could build. 
Those who opposed participation argued that 
I) there wos not adequate lime lor discussion 
before the vote (throe days) and the refe- 
rendum would not thornfore, be a truly 
democratic one; 2) that the cooperation 
between military ond university violated 
a funstemtfltoi princfpl*) of Ihe university 
(autonomy from the state) and therelore was 
a question which could not be decided on 
by o relerendum; and J) thai Meyerson 
should not be allowed to sidestep itl 
bosk demand ol the previous fall, for a 
framework for oil decisions, by dealing with 
one specific demand. 

One thing before continuing. This sped- 
ftc Issue furnished the grounds lor one of 
the best discussions I have hoard in a long 
while. The question - lo participate or 
not - forced people to confront the S}SMtHon 
of the nature of democracy It a referendum 
necessarily democratic? If not, under what 
conditions Is It acceptable? The question 
posed Is Immediate enough touvoldabitrocl 
arguments from democratic theory. Parti- 
cipants In the discussion had tokevpielaling 
ideal about democracy to what would Hop 
pen al the fJutfolo Campus. And yet the 
question wos not so ininll (hot 'ho sJtMwnton 
mud on \nut* 12) 



REACTIONARY 



by Dick Howard 
Paris, France 
We of the "New Left" how been gadding 
about the country for several years now, 
trying to "build o movement,' We hove hod 
our 'successes* and our "failures,' We have 
built an anti-war movement; we have built 
a civil rights movement; we have built the 
base of a slum movement -why'what have 
theie accomplished? to what end are we 
spending these years? Whot ore the con- 
crete results: the war goes on, escalating in 
Its unconsciously meandering way; dis- 
crimination now channels itself into more 
subtle forms, entrenching itself in the hearts 
of men and women victimized by o system 
which leaves them no other opening for 
self-respect; the stums now become prettier 
places lo live out the day-to-day tedium, 
lifted only by death's coming. Whot do we 
wont? Whot con we hope for-ot besrM rom 
the "movements* that we hove built and are 
building? 

It is difficult to criticize these 'movements.* 
They ore certainty "moral*, obeying the 
Kantian principle that men con be treated 
only as ends, and that il is the intention of 
the actor which makes the act moral or im- 
moral. They are the immediate response to 
a systematic evil which demands o human 
response; they are human reactions to an 
inhumane structure. Bui, while these 'move- 
ments' should not be criticized In this light, 
they can and must be examined in the gloss 



RADICALS 

For lock of a better name, 
they coifed Itpeoce.' 

Camus, The Plague 

of history; we must ash the question, "What 
do we teek as o movement?*; and we must 
answer that question by situofing ourselves 
within o historical continuum. 

We are al a historical |uncture which has 
rendered post ideologies effete and left us 
without any concrete direction to follow. We 
are entering a new ero of history, the age 
of the 'Space Revolution." By that 1 do not 
mean the conquest of otmospheric space, 
but the conquest of human space; the space 
revolution hos changed the purely human 
rapports between the Ghanian ond the 
Oeorgian, the Irishman and the Indian. We 
stand on the threshold of o new era; we are 
entering it blindly. Suddenly It will hit us; 
and that blow will finally render obsolete 
oil past political ond social orgontiation. 
This revolution will engenderachangeinthe 
world in which we live-not in the physical 
world so much as in our own proper world 
, ourUbenswell-thatworldwhichismineond 
and mine alone, constituted by the space 
which I make mine by my own physical ond 
mental presence. 

When we build a movement for change, 
say, In a ghetto, it is the Leben-wei! of the 
Individuals directy concerned that we are 
trying to change. When we talk about 'the 
power to moke the decisions that determine 
our lives,' this is a Lebenswellhch question 
(continued on page 2> 



The PEACE CANDIDATES 



by Roy Dahlberg 
Son Francisco, Calif. 



Round II 



'■>i« on Power 
Ji and ei 



ttb+taf representation. 



ttobeiustthot, 
trying to get more 



TrW meeting grew out of a meeting of 
the peace candidates hold way back last 
tprlng. That meeting sow a need to begin 
to conijdWr o strategy for me creation of 
o now political force in California. The IA 
meeting wos to be (he beginning of thai 
discus* ion. it wasn't. 

There were a couple of reasons for the 
failure of the meeting to seriously talk about 
how one builds a popular, radical political 
movement in a itote like California, the 
epitome of American domestic imperialism. 
One was the unique (?) character ol the up- 
coming gubernatorial race: the liberals and 
CP'ers are scared that the good liberal they 
worked so hard to elect might be defeated 
by a rather stupid ex-soap salesman turned 
political opportunist, and that somehow that 
matters. The other was the nature ofCaiihr 
nio's peace candidates. Perhaps the single 
most tossed-around phrase of the conference 
was "now pofifics* Their politics were old 
when Norman Thomas used them. 

White there were a number o! poor people 
at the conference, which was surprising given 
the almost total lack of effort lo bring them 
lo the meeting, they were ignoredcr' 
boycott ol the sessions began to lo 
harassing. Then they were gl\ 
steering committee that had already done 
Its steering They made an hones' ■ 
figure out how a bunch ol rich llb+roll and 
a few students arguing over whether or not 
lo pubflcfy admit what everybody already j 
Anew wos gamy to make them less poor. They 
weren't able to do It. Perhaps they couW 
have understood the value, both edw 
ond political, ot organlting peoph 

..It or wrffw-in campaign, f>u< -f was 
char that that couldn't happen In me few 
week* between the conference and the eec- 
Hon. And even ot that, discussion should 
have been oUouf how one doe. the o<gon, 
ring, nol whether or not one corporate 
puppet it better than another. 

WnM the conference, in deference to 
protest of the poor, did lake time to listen lo 
o hosfiiV fteporvd list of demand* from the 
caucus of pool people and vote fa 
then whatever that meant, sans discussion 
of either their desirability or /mpfemento 
Hon The whole thing took about 45 minutes, 
including one half-hour speech. I hope that 
iBUesI on page 13) 
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REACTIONARY RADICALS 



; ftnd when wi agitate 
Ightfi bill. II is not the Bill ihetf, 
that p*ec« of paper with LBJ's scrawl trium- 
*f ixed, thai Is our goal; the goal of 
action ts change In the world of the 
ol, of yours and my lebenswe/f. 
fn order to be able to cope with the re- 
■:-ed world, theoretical study will be 
necessary; we wilt have to understand the 
hfshx leal juncture at which we stand In order 
to begin to moke a way toward a society 
which fulfills those bosic needs ©I man within 
a tooo-poflNcal structure which is adapted 
to the changing times. There has been little 
work in this direction in the U. S.; to my 
knowledge the only person who has mode 
on important contribution is Herbert Mar- 
cus*. 1 In what follows, I should like to try to 
indicate just where we stand historically and 
to put forward some tentative ideas of where 
we will have to go from here. 2 



The lerm "Ideology' has come to mean me 
certain orientation towards reality of dif- 
ferent groups which makes Ihem seethe 
same reality In different ways. When SDS 
debated the question of whether it needed a 
specifically defined ideology, this interpre- 
tation, in a somewhat decrepit form, come 
to the fore; me feeling seemed to prevail 
that to adopt an ideology was to become 
selective in one's grasp of events and there- 
by to preclude certain possibilities of action. 
A discussion of what is meant by ideology 
and of some of the different ideologies that 
are sfiH prevalent today would probably be 
useful; Karl Mannheim hos given us this in 
his Ideology and Utopia. 3 
Mannheim suggests that: 

The concept 'ideology reflects ... thai 
ruling groups can in their thinking be- 
come so intensively interest-bound 
to a situation that they are simply no 
longer aofe to see certain facts which 
would undermine rh»ir sense of domi- 
nation. There is implicit in the word 
'ideology' the insight that in certain 
situations, the collective unconscious 
of certain groups obscures the real 
condition of society both to itself andfo 
others end thereby stabilizes tf. (p. 40; 
my emphasis) 

In contrail to ideological thinking, "utopian 
thought" reflects: 

, . . mot certain oppressed groups are 
intellectually so strongly interested in 
the destruction and transformation of 
a given condition of society that they 
unwittingly see only those elements 
in the situation which tend to negate 
if. They are not at all concerned 
with what really exists; rother in their 
thinking, they already seek to change 
the situation that exists, (p. 40) 



Mannheim distinguishes five basic ideo- 
logies, and it would be welt to review briefly 
the salient points of each of them. The first 
is Bureaucratic Conservativism, which, he 
says, *turn|s) all problems of politics inlo 
problems of administration." (1181 The Bur- 
eaucratic Conservative 'takes it for granted 
that the specific order prescribed by the con- 
crete law is equivalent to order in general. 
He doe-s not understand that every rational- 
iied order t* only one of many forms in 
which socially conflicting irrational force* 
ore reconciled.* (11 8) He, further, 'tends to 
overlook the tact thai the realm of adminis- 
tration and of smoothly functioning order 
represents only a part of the total political 
reality.* (1 (9) So doing, the Bureaucratic 
Conservative tends to overlook the ir- 
rational factors of politics, and, rends him- 
self incapable of dealing with them. He is 
on administrator, o common figure in 
loday'i bureaucratic governmental set up. 
-:i hard lo think of examples who are 
htghly placed in today's governmental set 
up such as Mr, McNamara. The Suroaucratlc 
Conservative Is Just thot-a bureaucrat nur- 
tured within a system which is constructed 
lo fit hU capabilities and his needs. His way 
of tiiw and hl> *ucc**s te»l»y lo the Und of 
society mat produces him and that he would 
produce. 

The Historical Coiwervative is basically a 

phenomenon of the 19th century, Burke is 

probably the outstanding example ol this 

type. The Historical Conservative recognizes 

K*re ore irroitonol forces in the»phere 

of pebsscs but 'regards these force* a* *'•- 

id comprehension and inter* 

as such, human reason ts impotent to 

m to control them." (120) This 



was the Ideology ol the nobility of England 
and Germany; it legitimised the claims of 
the aristocrats to political control on the 
grounds that since no one could understand 
the forces at work, those who hod the most 
experience ond were traditionally leaders, 
should lead the state. Monnheim comments 
that this is the fuedal tradition become self- 
conscious (121), There Is o great emphasis 
placed on the force of tradition In the dffoirs 
of the nation; itwas within thlsschool that the 
Idea of the VoHsgeuf first came to promi- 
nence. II was certainly true of the old South 
that (he doss which governed was drawn 
from the ranks of this group. One wonders 
just how effective the Historical Conserva- 
tive tradition is In the U. S. todoy. Certainly 
there are overtones of this ideology still at 
work, denying that anyone without previous 
political experience and training is qualified 
to serve; but It probably would be safe to 
say that os an explicit ideology, Historical 
Conservativism is a dying or deod pheno- 
menon. 

The liberal Democratic Bourgeois thought 
springs forth within the same intellectual 
framework as does that of the Historical Con- 
servative, though it represents a different 
interest group— the rising bourgeoisie. It 
maintains that if there is an irrational ele- 
ment in politics, it con be mastered by the 
intellect; it demands a scientific politics. This 
scientific politics was to be embodied in 
Parliament which was to be a debating cen- 
ter in which all points of view ore brought 
forth so that the truth can be decided by 
intelligent men acting In the common in- 
terest. In Its desire for rationalization in 
politics, It seporates theory from practice, 
means from ends, ond itellect from ema 
lion. Liberal Democratic thought was unable 
to toke into account the fact that fh 
mentari ans were not pure Intellect, that they 
could not keep separate fhrory and 
meons and ends, Intellect and emono; 
were representing, constioLj 
est groups of one or anot 
mem was thus i 
tion as the court of the d'si 
Todoy, thesome thing is tri 
Liberals mark it up fotheevii 
dual that there is vc* 
ing, etc;rheexampleof$en Fw 
only too well that it is *■ 
shapes the man, despite alt that tiberoi 
thought can do 

Mannheim treats Socialist and Communist 
thought as one, saying that he is not con- 
cerned with the historical manifestation, but 
with the tendencies which 'cluster around the 
Opposite poles that essentially determine 
modern thought." Of Marxism, Monnheim 
says that, "The great revelation it affords is 
that every form of historical or political 
thought is essentially conditioned by the life 
situation of the thinker and hisgroups.*(125) 
Marx refused to make a difterentation be- 
tween theory and practice, SO common to 
liberal thought today. He refused to lay down 
an exhaustive sel of objectives, maintaining 
that: 

There is no norm to be achieved that 
is detachable fiom the process itself: 
'Communism lor us is not a condition 
(hot is to be established nor on ideal 
to which reality must adjust itself. We 
call Communism the actual movement 
which abolishes present conditions. 
The conditions under which this move- 
ment proceeds result from those now 
existing.' (12AJ 

Marx held to the Napoleonic statement: "On 
s' engage, puis on voif (One engages, then 
one sees); the dialectic shows thot as soon oi 
a theory is set up to explain the present 
stage, thai stage is immediately transform 
ed ond requires a new theory to tok t - M 
count of It, and so forth; the solution finally 
working itself out in ihe praxis which ever- 
ond-agaln shifts to meet the chonges In the 
given, 

Socialis'-communist theory If then o 
synthesis ol intuitionism ond a deter- 
mined detire to comprehend pheno- 
mena in an extremely rational *oy 
Infultionism is present in this theory 
because ft denies the possibility ol ex- 
act calculations of events in advance 
of thefr happening. The rationalist fen 
dencyenferosbecouieltoims loliiln'c- 
a rational uhmme whatever novelty 
tome* lo view ol any moment, {MB} 
Further, Ihe soctallst-cemmuni*t maintain* 
the Import of revolution: 
It is especially revolutions mot create 
a more voluable type of knowledge. 



This constitutes a synthesis which men 
are likely to makm when they live In 
the mfrisf of frrotionolffy and recog- 
nize ft as such, but do not dispair of 
the attempt to Interpret It rationally. 
(128) 

Marxism and Historical Conservatism are 
similar in that bath see the Irrational ele- 
ments and do not fry to hide them; but the 
Marxist conceives of this as relative irration- 
ality which Is potentially comprehensible 
through new methods of rationalization 
which follow in the dialectical process. Speak- 
ing generally, the Marxist analyzes and 
rationalizes the tendencies affecting (hesit- 
ation into three factors: thai politics is based 
in economics; thot economic change is con- 
nected with class change; and that fhe Inner 
structure of the ideas dominating men at a 
given period can be understood in these 
terms ond that the direction of change con 
be theoretically understood in these terms. 
(130) 

Marxism Is the ideology of the ascending 
classes. For this reason, it need not hove a 
millenarian theory, but can bide its time and 
interpret history as an ever-flowing stream 
which moves the privileged classes closer 
to their goal. It takes advantage of every 
change thot it is offered, yel if need not 
be an immediate success. It needs to have 
an understanding of history as a rotional 
process, so that itcanalwaysevaluate where 
it stands and where it is going on the scale 
thot is history. 

Foscism is difficult to treat as an ideology 
since It refuses to have a concerted program 
[despite the nationalism which became pro- 
mtnenl after the 1920's); It bases its pro- 
grams on the significance of the DEED, on 
dealing only with questions of the hour, and 
on the absolute subordination to a leader or 
to a leading elite. Its psychology treats men 
3* subjects for social mechanics, arguing 
thct there Is a collective unconscious pos- 
sessed of primitive drives to which the leod- 
appeal. To Ihis end the MYTH is op- 

■■■■ orwaiar ACT). 

- .- is m+rvty on illusion 

. .*- ^ -Xe way of the man of action. 

. . the conservative, the liberol-demo- 
. the socialistic conceptions (of 
history). A (I these theories, otherwise 
to antagonistic share the assumption 
that there is a definite and ascertain- 
able structure in history within which, 
so to speak, each event hos Us proper 
position . . This idea of" history as an 
intelligible scheme disappears in the 
face of the irrationality of the faclst 
apotheosis of the deed. (136-7) 
The deed is thot decisive factor which 
breaks through t' tissue of historical cir- 
cumstance, rnab. g the actor (ond those 
whom he leads) to break the bonds that they 
think have been imposed upon them by his- 
torical law. 

This theory is simi lar to the morxlst theory 
in that they refuse to accept the liberal dicho- 
tomy between theory and proctice: 
the attractions of the fascist treatment 
of the problem of the relations be- 
tween theory and proctice lie in its 
designation of all thought as illusion. 
Political thought may be of value in 
arousing enthusiasm for action, but 
as a means for scientific comprehen- 
sion of the field oi 'politics' which in- 
volves prognostication of the future, 
it is useless. (1*5) 

Ihe relation of marxism-fascism does not 
extend too far: marxism never tookflightin'o 
the irrationolism that chcracteriies fascism. 
While it prelended to speak for a minority 
(the workers) as did the fascist party '.the 
bourgeoisie), the Bol*hevik party could at 
least claim thot it had history on its side, 
that it spoke for on increasingly class con- 
scious proletariat; so it is Impossible to point 
to too great a similarity between the hM 
ideologies Fascism mode no claims to be 
the "voice of fho people' osdldtho conserva- 
tives, liberals, and socialist*; their intent 
wo* solely ta *upplonl the existing ruling 
tlasi with another, themselves. They repre- 
sent a rising and a risen bourgeoisie: 
Foscism finds ffseff serenely able to 
take over this bourgeois repud.o. 
of history as a structure and protest 
without any inconvenience, since 
fascism itself is the exponent of bour- 
geois groups ft accordingly has no 
Patvnftoii of replacing me present 
social order with another, but 
oi substituting an* r*sf 
another within the exitUng class 



arrangements. (146) 

It is interesting to note thot Monnheim mokes 
little of the two Ideologies thot todo. 
considered most important and typical of 
racism: its extreme and befficose nationalism 
and (ts paranoiac anti-communism. Mann 
heim feels that these are only surface 
manifestations of fhe more imporio': 
dencies which show through in the con- 
sideration of fhe fundamental factors which 
affect fhe WELTANSCHAUUNG of a poli 
Kcat force, ft is easy to explain boih 
nationalism ond anti-communism: fhe former 
fits into the irrationallst idea of history, with 
iti stress on the vital deed of the man 
(nation) of virtu; the latter is simply a reve- 
lation of the fact that fascism represents 
certain Interest groups which would be en- 
dangered by a communist takeover. 

Mannheim does not hove o clossffieohor. 
which would be called "Reactionary .' This 
is a term which Is bondted about a good 
bit today. It might be tentatively defined 
as the desire to return to the 'good old 
days* and to institute law* to that end. 
There ore, today in the US, two reactionary 
types. The first of these really fits into 
fhe Historical Conservative type. He wonts 
to hove o rule by die elite, o return to 
"the days which made this country great 
and strong, to the old law* ond mores.' 
The second type of reactionary is the roman- 
tic agrarian rebel who draws his inspira- 
tion from Jefferson ond Paine, among others, 
desiring a return to the good old sell 
sufficient economy, etc. He wonts to turn 
back the dock, somehow, and to return to 
a time that can no longer be. He hos 
no concrete proposals, no political program 
lo offer - though he is loaded with crftt* 
dsms; he is not able to fit his program 
within a coherent theoretical understanding 
of the problems involved. He is o roman- 
tic and a utopian. As a political force he 
is doomed to the prophetic cry in the wilder- 
ness because of his lack of 

jraur-.chup ;.■ 

on anarchist, on 
He is against ... He fe 

logical advances of the oge as greater ond 
greater encroachments an the little island 
tnof is the individual, or the 'beloved com- 
munity." This is what might be termed 
the reactionary-radical.' If is a classification 
into which much of today's octivism of the 
'New Left* would have to be placed, for 
lack of any other way to categorize 11 with n 
the criteria used by Monnheim, such os a 
theory of the nature of the historical process, 
or man, and of the political process. 

All of these ideologies shore on historical 
and inlellectuo! background, they oil grew 
up with or os rivals to the rising bour- 
geois industrial society. Thelrviewistimlfed 
by this gestation inasmuch os each con only 
consider the political and social processet 
which existed during Ihe period of th* indus- 
trial revolution and subsequent growth on 
thot foundation. This prejudice, inborn ndtfi 
the five ideologies (and their tributoriesi 
makes them useless to we of the I960* 
who ore on the verge of a new era. 

Perhaps the easiest way to point up ihe 
difference between the old and the new 
is to look at the notion of the MAN who 
is to enter into the society whose P '' 1 * ' 
superstructures ore lo b» determined by 
the representatives of the differing .deo- 
logie*. It will be seer thot the a 
is deod ond that we ore at the 
of ths new. for whom we shall have ta 
relhink the entiiesocio-poimccilproblrmatic 
And wc will see, in I "-"** m * 

terms in which this rethinking will hove to 
be accomplished. 
The classical model ol lotiety ■* set up 

in such o manner thai the Slate ■ I 

provide lows, r«*trolnts, on the bid 

alliens in order to protect the mj 

private property. Ihe lows are rem 

the consciousness of th 

on a super-natural effl 

history it then though! 

changes in theevolut.. 

structure; th« change i 

acting together in either j . 

royal, or revolt.'' ' 

Morn changed Irtrle .-' 

the legol iup*i n . 

tu per structures 

mined ultimately b t prod**"' 



national v.p. report ============ 

An INTERNAL 

EDUCATION PROPOSAL 

by Corl Davidson 
National V, p. 

The internet education of the SDS membership Is clearly the first priority of the 
organization. As I see >t, weneedromove immediately on this issue from four different 
directions - individual, chapter, regional, and national. 

I. Individual Education. Obviously no educational program can succeed without the 
commitment, sacrifice, and self discipline of each of us to the task of educating our- 
selves. And none of us aresobrlghtthot we can exempt ourselves from even the mos! 
basic politico) questions. We need to generate in ourselves a new spirit of thoughtfull- 
ness that has been lacking in the past few years of the organization's history. That, in 
iiseH, is O difficult task, but with the need for that spirit in mind, I con go on to offer 
o»ew orocttcoi suggestions. 

(c) Read Bosk Documents, An astonishing number of SDS people have never 
sat down and read the Porf Huron Sronsmenrfrom cover to cover. We oil ought 
to do thot. Even itwehove, we ought to read it again. Several other things, such 
as C Wright Mill's The Power Elite; Jacobs and Landau's The New Radicals; 
Mkhael Harrington's The Other America; Paul Goodman's Growing Up Absurd; 
and Hal Draper's The New Student Revolt. All these and several others are 
basic works that ought to be well-worn parts of every SDS member's library. 
(b) Subscriptions and Mailing lists. Every member ought to subscribe to several 
publication* Ifc* The Notional Guardian, I. F. Stone's Weekly. The New York 
Sunday Times, and The Notion. I don't mean to praise these particular publica- 
tions, but considering what is available, they are probably the most satisfactory. 
Furthermore, I would advise every SDSmembertogel on every Left and Liberal 
mailing list possible, even the kooky ones. (Tom Condit and I will compile some 
addressee to orintin NLN.)Thecontentof most of the mail received this way may 
not seem to hove much to do with internal education, but It does help, even if 
we only get o sense of what we shouldn't be doing. 

(c) Classroom Work. Since most of us ore still In school, we might Incorporate 
movement work' into our term paper assignments. For instance, why not write 
a 25 page paper on the Wobblies lor an American History course? Also, when 
writing things of this sort, keep in mind the possibility of having them published , 
as SDS pamphlets. Finally, we should constantly be raising "movement-oriented* 
questions in our classes. 

II. Chapter Education. Since the chapter is the locus of the SDS reality, the main ■' 
of our educational program ought to be directed at this level. There are o moll 
of approaches we can take to instill the spirit of education into the life of our chapters. 
I will list a few. 

(a) Chapter Programming. We all agree that we must do something to 

our outrage ggoinst the war in Vietnam. But too often our -neeh'rg! for developing 

O program around Vietnam or« , _..ng!r*tB0,,n , nr*»JuPi1\y' i?ie'se M meai 

more discussions of strategy rather than tactics. 1 think it would t> 

meaningful to debate within a chapter whether it should efei <- 

the local Democratic Party and/or picket the Post Office, rathi 

whether the picket signs say "Bring the troops Home Now' or 'tna the 

Vietnam.* 

ib) literature Tables. Everyone in the chapor ought to participate In deciding 

what leaflets go on the lit. tables. This means that everyone will hove io reod oil 

the literature and discuss it. Too often people come to our tobies, osk a question 

about o porticulor piece of literature, and nobody at the table knows anything 

about it 

Also, everyone in the chapter ought to spend time al the tables. Too olten 
each chapter aevetops a cadre of hi, table sitters while the bulk of the chapter 
put themselves either above or below confrontations with the public 
,d Chapter Meetings. These oughttobemadeas interesting as possible. Chopterj 
ought not to have meetings unless they can incorporate the showing of a film, 
or o local or outside speoker, or o general discussion of some politico! or social 
issue. Perhaps the reading of o certain pamphletor a section Irom a certain book 
ought to be a prerequisite For attendance. 

Id'- Hyde Park Forums. Many campuses ought to have a weekly free speech 
lorum. These can be created with SDS taking the initiative. One day a week, say 
Irorn two to five in the nft"rnoon, o P. A. system ond olotfo'm ouahf to be set 
r* in □ well-lroveleo pan ot the campus. The platform would then be open to 
anyone to speak on anything for, say ten to fifteen minutes. SDS members should 
speak regularly ond often. Being placed in this kind of situation pressures our 
members to become more well-versed and articulate in the issues of the day. 
It is important that these forums be seen as situations condusive to other forms 
of expression thon verbal harangues. For instance, chapters could do art ond 
photo displays, dramatic skits, poetry readings, and even musical presentations. 
Forums of this sort are otso excellent times and places lor setting up lit. tables 
ond leafleting the audiences. Also, along this same line, SDS members should 
see the imperative of their attendance ond participation in the meetings of other 
group* on campus ond in town, such os dorm groups, fraternities, and churches. 
W« should not worry too much about our ability to do this, tor the only way 
to develop that ability is to plunge into the job. 

(•) Chapter Publications. Chapters might publish o newsletter, or, better yet, a 
monthly "little magazine." These aughttocontcln literary as well os political items. 
Seeing their stuff in print is one of the boat Incentives' tor encouroging local 
members to study ond write. It also encourages local members to criticize the 
'hinklng of olher members Copies of all such publications, even if only a leaflet, 
should be sent to the regional and national offices, so they can be poised on to 
Olher chapters. 

ff) Rims Almost every campus hos a weekly or bi-weekly foreign film series 

Chapters might set up o radical Him ,« r („, or, q similar basis, complete with 

the sole of r.,. eatthodoorand discussions groups after the showing 

■! also be a good fund-raising project. Money made by 

.-. could also be u««d io enable local members io make tllms 

ith Bmm. home movie equipment. 

.■ i needs to hove several of thes«. H 

. i- thing more thon o Sunday after- 
time, they should not be too esoteric 
• 'Lasting someone should be 

duos could b'' 
| third 
at special interests (Radical Poetry 
t'de r*- 
■ 

1st one 
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Biographical note 

Father Comilo Torres Rest rep o (1929- 
1966| was chaplain of the Notional Univer- 
sity of Columbia from 1959 to 1961, ondwas 
professor of Sociology there, ond at the 
rior de Ad minis traction Publico 
•000*0. He was the founder ot the Colum 
ruden* community- organization move- 
N1PROC}, He trained several 
is o* Students as community action pro- 
gram financed by the govern- 
layi of the "Alliance for 
■■:■ still worhasmdivi 
jruBon ugenli t>f 

■<•'■■■■ Kfministrotion. He 
of a number of important 
■iornbian socio! conditions, in- 
c'uding 'The Proletariat! on of Bogota,' and 
"Violence and Social Change.' The respect 
and devotion that Colombian students fell 
for him is hard to convey. He was ond is 
the hero to Colombian radical youth, both 
"new" ond 'old" left. 

The two speeches thot I hove transloted 
were made at university conferences on 
community development in 1960 ond 1965, 
respectively, and showsomebf the evolution 
of Comilo's thought. In the first, he is con- 
cerned with changes in the students that 
will be brought aboul by their contact with 
poor communities. The themes of commit- 
ment, contact with the people, and the need 
to make the university experience more 

meaningful will be familiar to those who 
form part of the New Left In the United 
States, although it is Interesting to note thot 
unlike in Berkeley, the radical position in- 
Latin America must favor more research. 
There is, in this speech, a call lor social 
change, but there Is no analysis 0* how the 
power structure is to be changed. By 1965, 
Canillo had come Io o more direct concern 
with this problem. The answer that he pre- 
sented to the students was thot community 
organization could be a revolutionary force 
through the creation of o majority pressure 
groups, based in (he poor communllies, thot 
could challenge the old power structure, 
ami institute a democratic society, peace 
fully if possible, by lorce if necessary. 

This more direct confrontation with ihe 
power structure implied In Comilo's later 
teachings brought him under ottack from 
university administrators and the Cfl 

ily ofler moki- 
second speech, he called for colloh 
between Cotholics ond Marxists, he was 
openly denounced by the Cardinal. In the 

summer ol 1966, he issued 

.., ihe unity ol all dissenting 

gcoup* : 

1 ."idrne- 

ond other iwe*| 
For several months he faured 

1 party. 

■ ■ 
. 
jtter several ru'li*. "■'*■■ 
up by the police - 

-01 reported 
a gueii'i' ' andou Pebruo . 



1966, an army brigade reported that they 
Sod clashed with the guerillas, ond thot 
Torres had been killed. Although Camilo 
was in the end forced intoanarmedslruggle 
before the mosses could be organized suffi- 
ciently, as he had written wos necessary, 
his writings remain as the basis tar a New 
Left in Colombia. 



by Comilo Torros 

L, THE UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

Ai STUDENTS AS A PftJVILEGED GROUP 

In developing coontr/es the economic »frue- 
ture is one of inequality in the ownership of 
the means of production and in incomes. 
We also find inequality in the educational 
opportunities of the population. We know thot 
primary education is deficient. In Bogota in 
1956, 59% of the children did not attend 
school ond in the rural areas the percentage 
is greater. The rate of illiteracy shows this 
as well: 41% according to the last census in 
1951. Private schools only serve 1256 of 
primary school students, while public prim- 
ary education is so limited thof there are 
not sufficient schools. Secondary education 
is 82% in private hands, with the obvious 
effect on prices. Since there are no official 
subsidies for secondary schools, and most 
of these schools are really businesses, they 
charge a high price. Their profitabi!' 
be seen in the multiplication ol private see- 
ondary schools. If they were not profitable 
it would be difficult to suppose thot an apos- 
tolic spirit were so general omong our entre- 
preneurs. The difficulties of university 
education ore also clear. In 1958, 16.000 
secondary graudotes applied to the univer- 
sity, and only 9000 could be admitted. 
Although aboul half of university lb 
are in public universities, the olh. < 
have to pay high tuition fees to be oble to 
enter. The result is fhotonly5W the I 
bian population has secondary and ttfi 
sity education. Therefore i« a country like 
Bun « con consider the university *;.-. 
os o privileged closs, ifnotfrom on economic 
viewpoint, ol leasi esrih 

6} Diwenf ond socio/ change 

A person's degree of conformity or 1 
>s related directly to h*« 
ihe existing structure, and th« 

<igs Irom theiti 
uie. In the nwi|o ity 
■ ■ ■ 
octal cl 

plete aba' rtc.i 
change This 1 
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■ iy Ihe nofure of fli* local oower structure li 
i S people. Chopten might publish 
mu Horn with the OfltM* Depf., who the local 
nakart are, 'he financial tie. ol their Board of Regenh, ond 
rgAtticam ll it ij a purr at an action pro 
''" demonttratlons. Another approach it thai might be 
of the history of radkallim In o ohflpter't area. For iiv 
-I us realfiwd Ihot the area wifnin a iU milt i*jdlui at Clear 
■■•wo wot the scene 30 years ago of organiied farmer guerilla wmlm- 
ngointf the locol polk* ond butfneitmenr Finally, If thlt sort al analysis was done 
md co-ordinated through the HIP office we might be ablo 
M juiteo picture of American society. 

•n There U little doubt that the mbostiucture of SDS is in bad 

'■■-.■'. tiro often irrelevant to chapter* within lh«ir regional Nelghbor- 

.bopter* have little contact and ore often l.oloted from each other. Thlt creates 

bm ol internol democracy a* well o* Internal education foi SDS. One way of 

re-evotuailng the rale ef region ■• topresent a different image of those office*. 

pQtl we hove seen region* in the metaphor of a wheel, with the regional office 

as the hub ond with (he spoke* leading ool to chapters on the rhn. I" my mind, o 

i until, wffh thi> chapters at the lntercl.es and the connecting 

loni function lor bringing 

-are several ways this can be 

r nature o| the region, 

modeled after o "floating Qrap 

proceeding It lor a chaplei to call a meeting of chapters in 

'hi- host for thr weekend. At this meeting 

ehetptei representative* would ,*.(«. 

one area. What v ■ 
. series of monthly weekend meeting* with the conference site 
Inn among the various chapters The 
... 

v» among Ihe pc before the 

... OwlSid. ratOU 

mgt,' "Tha ftolevonc. of Orgi *• Movimtnf 

hor Movom.-', 

'ogram somewhere in ihe weekend 

ivalfable from the Amerkan Committee on Africa} c, teach- 
in tAftrcon Xudents from several campus, 

ugh! be put cm, by the local university rhaotre), ond o demonslro.,, n 
j, -re ,n * uranw wmuanlet financially involved i„ apartheid could I 
■sted) This is a very good way fottiengthen weok chapters who offer 

lo, a healthy detnamtrotlun . A few out.ide t n (»(« „ 

the preceding outline |, mainly ,.t. vont to „ 

Oreo ,'IW tJ f . ' .'embers ot ditl 

»lm eoch other, a different mo d i ,ii 
would beamontMylorum.helaregulailylna convenient holl or c- 
among rh* student centers on compute* that have chopt-rs. Various tn< ■ 
tn.ide andowtsideSDStooldthenbeencourogedby locoi cnoprer^ i 
office to make use of the forum. There could be a variety of presentations. 
OS outside speakers, panels on various topics, films or Individual SDS members 
delivering popart. The important thing is f or the forum la become a reg 
event with wide participation. Regional REP (Radlcol Education Proled) committees 
mlghtbeorganizedtolnsurethelorum'slunctionlng. However, it b also important 
that the forum not become dominated by any one "caucus" or "tine " 
(c) Regional Pubfearions. Thb should be done for the same reason, at chopter 
publications - lo encourage members lo writ, and criliclxe the writing* of other 
members It tQn be handled in several ways. First, Individual campus new,- 
letters, [ournals, or magcnlnes could be mailed lo the membership In the entire 
region. Addressogroph top*, canbeobtolnedlromthenationol office ond p. I 
Han date, could be obtained from Ihe national office and publication dates could 
be coordinated among the various chapters. A second method would be for one 
chapiftr m Ihe region to b. responsible for the editing and soliciting of articles, 
i i for Ihe art work, and another for printing and moiling. Even these 
functions m,ght be rotated. Finally, In.omearea.a regional publication might b. 
nest produced through the regional office, with the work being done by o publico- 
B« committee that l% responsible to the members of the region. Al any rale, 
samples at oil lMon AoM bft i#n| |o ^ REp ^^ 

so tho) they con .n lurn be gtv.n to SOS campus traveller, to distribute in other 
areas. This wqy inattparlenead or underdeveloped region* and chapters would 
hove som* models to work with, K uia 

(e) Regionof ffeseorrh Groups. This aspeel of internal education isalso analogous 
to reseorch groups on th. local level. However, some kinds of research might 
tnT ? ?, 5" V : ,y ° n ° r »0 lo * ,Ql bo *" What would probably work best 
wouW b« for individual. In a regional areo to work together In producing o car- 
^ndocument, much m the some woy Ihe California region produced article, ond 
.pamphlet* r* *• Grop* Strike For i-., la , K8 , (n8 Gl . u , p|o|n( |w miah( fjnd 
»ver«r f>*op<« who would produce o pamphlet on the history ot radlcol farmer's 
.movement* or on the problems ot , mo |l larmer., Several people in th» Now 

Xl. JrTnTI ^ u° T ° rtlCle on ,tl *"°*» r *««we ol New York City, etc. 
ion .huu.0 certainly be sent to the REP office cmd national 

r££a S< a? ™l* '•o-omAlo articulate In a certain area, they B m ,, lh a 

mono a taur of waroy campuses lor speaking engagement*. ' ^3( 



ie rn.Mo.ke, National SOS. mainly th. National Oiftco „,J 
1«™™ ^ , P *:* "; tllvl ^ 01 ' ,ocal ' nnd r ^"»'«'l inlllatlve. ol Internal od««aHon 
; roollHe*. I roollM lho.thi.is no easy task, especially in the 
t -rta... Anyway, I will offer a summary of what 1 see I as .am. 

•WOO* « tolrly e>ten*lv« tll„, | 
Htotl be placed In the hands ol compu. liovwIUrs to 
■ ■ ■ D !■■■. Ltoi arrived on o OSfllpW, plan* could be 
Sowing it.* ftlma noup ditcusslon. ofr... 

ol moiiy at Ihe.w event., might become a good 

irea. We ol.o need o comprehensive catalog oi relevant films 

■ *.. Lvery cKaplor should havto copy oi the catalog. 

ll mg wttd a Vnoro ta 

» the oddresse. and relevant Ikterorure of other 

'"iei buoti*loit- 

fn otcertoln book, ot discount prcat. 
hawa to Iniplemonl thu torvl 
"OjteMl elhaa* might do rhts olso 



thirdly, the REP office should place a major priority on trio production of 
guides and course outline*. Many of these need lo be centered around : 
question* such as "Why are people poor?" rather than Ihlngs like 'The economics 
ol neo-lmperiolism In Turkey in 1 959" It would olso be good to cantor the ttudy 
guide* around film, and publication, that SDS could moke available. 

Finally, we need a speaker, bureau. This could partly be made up of the SDS 
and REP *taff able to travel, tnaddltlonlo helping our membership, it would alto 
help lo keep the *taff of Ihe various office* In touch with the SDS reality out at the 
local level. Al.owe*houldcomplleall»lof addresses and price* of speaker, from 
other ports of the movement. 

[, | hfatfMaf Newsletters. The National »laff should find cotlotn Individuals or 
groups who would serve a* editor, and producer* of notional newilattart on 
■ errata Issue*, The SDS tabor Newsletter Is atreody being circulated. The old 

1 newttetler should be revived. An Arts newsletter called 'Human Voices' 
ho* been started In California. We o|»o need a newsletter on the draft 

rh*r on the student organijlng/unlver*lly reform project. Some of the article! 

in 'he varlout nowtlettert should certainly be printed in the New (eft Nofos. But 

-motion would not concern Ihe whole membership, However, 

each newsletter editor ought to make tore at least one perton In evary chapter 

receive* o newsletter, in addition to those vho tubicribe to it 

■ 
Ju*l .i lew l>ri.,i . 

.>ucl RtP to serve a* a panacea lor alt our problem* They tan help 
(and we muil certainly atk for It) but most of iho Initiative ha* to come from 
below, 

121 Mo.l of the above .uggestiont need money to become real. Send lots 
(3) Ideologies ore not sucked out of thumbs. Or books either for that matter 
ideologies <"• the result of year* of reflective thought and action. We 
'hi.ughfful, 0*1 "itent. 
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be understood 

man was defined as 

■< Malthusiun lear, 

over the year*, still pro- 

iri of the industrial 



kind ol relation will exist between super- 
structure (State, law) and foundation (monj? 
It ll in answering this quetrton that we get 
involved in the problomofwhatlhovecolled 
the "Space Revolution." 
(It should be noted here that me comider- 



,.. for every- otions releventto this second topic will have 



WtaaeweeSeWgh *o eat, a roof overnis 

' > '<-en becomes o thing 
or on which, a society is 
ha* at lt» chiet function to 
control him, 

Man it seen at subject to th* State, t 
the law. ihot he hat ordained for his own 
protection, Ihe superstructure It reified and 
the created rules the creator. It may well 
be true thol this type of order was "right* 
al thot particular blttorlcal juncture. That 
is not wnai is in question here, today. 

True or not, ihls conception of the rela- 
tion of man and society certainly prevails 
in each ol ihe live ideologies dltcussed 
above: man It contldered as man of scarcity, 
ond it is on the basis of this principle that 
the superstructure thot It society evolves in 
time and Is justified in ih hhloiy, each is 
in its own way a *Robintonode H , and It is 
iperhops in Swift's wonderful myth thai the 
clearest Insight into this foundation is given. 

But the material condition, on our little 
Island are changing - rapidly, this is what 
I have called in one context the 'Space- 
Revolution", an appclatlon which will be 
justified below. Due to the great advances 
in pioductive science it is possible today to 
provide lor the basic needs of all the men 
iri the world, - If we use our productive 
capacity rationally. Thot wo ore not it a fact; 
why we are not >t perhap* lets of a myt- 

"-'"»• v-o.ild hope. There are two 

reason,, I think, lor our misuse ol produc- 
tive capoc.ty the first i, that very nalure 
ot 20th century social situation, what Mar- 
cute ho* colled lit "one-dimensional I ty", 
makes u* blind to our own Irrationality and 

tfc*.^ '"^ ,h *^ Mo '*'*' •"planaMon - is 
lhat the nature ot the mean . i 

In the society ho* no! changed, and thot 
therefore there can be no change in the 
superitructuies, ek. 

lowly, then, (he fir.t ,toge of ony 

revulvtlonory .ocinl change would be to 

■ -'.which oreprev.nl- 

i»H ^complete uHlhaflon of our Source, 

Since this auoy is only intended ot o qu , c k 

""«. I .hon-t a ointo 
u di.cu.siun t fcthlcH ot he K.O 



barrier etflHe In IHeTeffleffJIinieTllcRrn 

glcally advanced nation. Within these hxh- 
nological giants - despite alarming reports 
about the "other" third -- many ol ifie pott, 
space revolution condition! olreody exlif- 
in potentiality. If brought to actuality, it moy 
be that these conditions when properly un- 
derstood ond used will lead to Ihe revolu- 
tionary unblocking which will octualize world- 
wide the revolutionary potential of the 'space 
•revolution.*) 

Why speak of the "Spate Revolution? The 
designation is chosen to illustrate a para- 
doxical point which must be cleared up be- 
fore the consequences of the 'Revo'. , 
are understood. I have tried to show, his- 
ioricolly, the chanae which hot baen 
wrought upon tho tubiecl, man. Man is no 
longer o tiling whose ot lions con be defined 
In terms of hi* basic physical ne*di; 
return* to the center of the ,tage in an onti- 
Copernican revolution That It, if man Is 
no longer a thing, what Is ha, whof con be 
sold about him? This ll a properly philoso- 
phical point ; It ha question now of tall 
not about what man needs in order to keep 
olive, but of what he need) to fulfil! himself, 
to make himself more than |usl « well-fad 

housecat, purring In me tun tn order to folk 

about thl, question, Hi, necessary lo become 
'ICAL, Ihot.., totracebacktheque.lio" 
"■i root*, using onK Rot 
a guide, and toerect, on thebaslsof Real 
Investigations, a let of norm, which --an be 
taken os the ultimata nature of the fulfilled 
n society (Ibis, .n.- (dentally, oW ne» 
Imply that the fulfilled mon i* In o »r* 
store, is quiescent; that would be lo r*h 

"ore to o "thingifled' conception ot 
man. More probably we will llnd ihot man 
<ued state of timing, and that 
Imont i, m the act itself, not 
suits) 

The Kitkof Reason is luih'Ud (.> i 
sopher and th* loeJal 

ber of rootqusoi. 
-the manner ol N 



'«*.,« unci doming the world' * 

>iAm* n i,-v ' . M * P°« r '* no lure ■ 



"onsMituctompluhmentn therei. th 
"onolchono, , .^^^ 

will be entered Into bv th« VeW Z . 



our MAN on the DRAFT 



Report on East Coast Trip 
^eply lo Davidson & St u , 

Syndicalism 

I wen* to NYC on Oct. I with the expecta- 
tion of participating in on anti-draft confer- 
ence, leading a workshop on draft organizing 
toctkt. On arrival Ifoundthottheconference 
hod been postponed until Oct. 28th. I ipenf 
the weekend and the early part of the week 
visiting friends and meeting SDS'ers at sev- 
eral New York orea schools, tost Spring 
the SDS chapter led a sit-in of several hund- 
red students at Brooklyn College, protesting 
their administration's cooperation with the 
Vietnam war by compiling class ranki (or 
Selective Service. Talking toseveralSOS'ers 
there I found thotlhey had already begun 
a leaflet campaign against the war, exposing 
the hypocrisy of government rhetoric wiih 
documented quotes from Pres. Eisenhower, 
etc Along with this basic anli-war education 
(Stressing the sources of the war in the needs 
of the domestic economy) they are planning 
to continue the anti-rank fight as the link 
between the wor and students' lives. While 
I was on campus, discussions were going on 
with students who had been members of 
campus NAACP(recently changed to Friends 
of SNCC) in on attempt to get them to con- 
centrate on an educationol program of Ieaf- 
!e!s. seminars, speakers, debates on the 
reality of the ghetto and its roots. In the 
pase few years, civil rights work had been 
attempts to do off-campus organizing. 
SOS'ers ot Brooklyn however feel that on 
campus programs ore very much needed 
to combat widespread racism and ignorance 
among the student bod/ as well as toexpose 
those profiting from racsm. 

The next school I visited was the Uptown 
campus of City College of New York (CCNY). 
Lost Spring this campus also had a sit-in 
of several hundred against their administra- 
tion's cooperation with the draft and the war 
thru compiling class ranks. Altho led mainly 
by SOS, the DuBcis dub on campus ployed 
a confusing role when they came out for the 
rt»4»««« Wl ^.'fcy»,(W r "W!Jn~Si>i 1 rfte acknow- 
ledged political leadership at City, they 
hove also begun onti-wor education. Tying 
this In wrm the Hghtagainst!heronlt, H-S and 
the draft. SDS at City was planning how best 
'o -in the referendum on the ronkwhich they 
hod gotten as a result of their sit-in. They 
see this relerendum as a means of reaching 
large numbers of students, attacking the 
administration with the hoped for victory 
and setting a precedent of letting the students 
decide on matters vitally affecting them. 
Besides this program, the chapter has sev- 
ere! Internal education workshops on such 
things os Marxism, US Foreign policy, etc. 
Several SDS'erj at the Columbio School 
of Social Work hove begun a MDS chapter. 
They begon in foil 1965 wilh a conscious 
cadre of four men, intent on radicalizing 
20-40 students thru a program of attacking 
the wor on poverty (they held o radical 
teoch-in with hundreds of social work students 
attending} and demanding student control 
over their training program. Thismutti-issue 
attack was widely occepted by the grad stu- 
dents there. The cadre, now expanded, ran 
for the student government unopposed, thus 
running new student orientation. 

SDS members ol Columbia U. ore running 
a large REP program, with severol classes 
now running and good attendance. The Col- 
umbia Independent Comm. on Vietnam hod 
III opening meeting with over 250 people. 
All programmatic suggestions dealt with 
the draft, the major contenders being an 
anti-rank approach as a pari of mobilizing 
and educating onti-wor sentiment on cam- 
pus and a pressure campaign aimed al 
Congressmen and the Draft low which ex- 
pires June, 1967. 

Over the Oct. B-9lh weekend I attended 
the New England Regional Conference. 
There were 50-75 members from about 10 
chapters Workshops with most attendance 
were on the Draft ond a discussion of Carl 
Davidson's paper on Student Syndicalism 
In the first three-hour meeting on the draft, 
people talked mainly about the personal di- 
lemmas which the U-S p "hem in. Discussion 
mltially centered oroundlndividualisHc ways 
l^r people to deal with apposition ha he 
war from behind the student deferment 
Getting o CO ond CO counselling gotstrong 
jppwrt. How«>ver,lurfh*rtalkbroughr 
seeming .mpossibiHty al building a 
movement around thi» approach «!■ 

,.,'<■ *iud*nts against their Uni 

-. ith the military, which 

could involve Werteiitl <j* a group in an 



in o manner that would be relevant to peo- 
ple other than students. In other words, we 
felt a need to channel our frustration and 
apposition into channels which we could use 
to break info off-campus alliances and/or 
organizing. With this need expressed, the 
group saw the need to reach high school 
people ond hopefully their parents around 
the war ond the draft. A show of hands 
found about 1/3 of those present either 
involved in a nti-d raft/an rl-ronk action or 
planning on their campus, 

- WORKSHOP ON "STUDENT POWER' ~ 

The workshop on Davidson's paper (NLN 
9/9/66) lasted several hours, was marked by 
participation of almost all those present 
(between 20-30) ond by a recognition of the 
serious and far-reaching implications of the 
article. Remarkably, these present agreed 
that 1) the analysis given o' the function 
of the educationol system in our country 
was extremely insightful ond politically re- 
levant for developing programs aimed at 
building a revolutionary movement; and 
2) that the criticisms of University reform 
progroms were basically correct. However, 
those present also agreed that the major 
conclusion that students should attempt to 
build a long range movement lo control 
their universities Was incorrect. Thlsseemed 
a stortling conclusion for SDS'ers to reach. 
After oil, some of our fondest mottoes ore 
"Let the People Decide" ond ""People Should 
Control the Decisions Thol Affect Their Lh/eV 
Put into the University context, this Is im- 
plicitly taken to mean that students should 
be at least, a strong force in d\ 
University policy. As o strategy foi 
a multi-issue movement, it pla< 
emphasis on the alienation of most Amer' | 
cans from any meaningful voice la po» 
whether In matters of national poli 
the job. 

Indeed, I would go so far 
the politlcol thinking of moil SD'i 
(oops, I -neon aetlvitttj li bo . - 
ond programs attempl . 
struggle to control 
th«By live and work. Tht, 
of police, poor people com 
and war on poverty mon< 
processors control In the Unl 
heovy emphasis on workers control over 
job conditions. 

While some people bemoan the foct of 
SDS' syndicalist ideology, I welcome it. Over 
the last year myexperiencehasincreosinnly 
led me to emphasize the real need hpr 
programs built around people's felt prob- 
lems in the institutlor that concern them 
most. The question of control is usually the 
link between the Immediate grievance ond 
its deeper roots in society's structure. 

However, when thequeslion of developing 
a program around campus issues for this 
semester came up at Roosevelt, we spent 
the first three meetings trying -to deal with 
the ramifications of Ihe student power corol 
lary of the Syndicalist approach. First, the 
point was mode that the Student Power 
position calls for organizing around a gene- 
ral demand white all of our experience 
showed that people move over speciflcgrle- 
vances. Secondly, organizing agoinst the 
grading system and its perverse effect as 
the prmary emphasis was seen to contain 
the some errors as the syndicalist program 
against the wage system. That Is, grades 
are a necessary tool within the educational 
machine which in turn suits the needs of 
American monopoly CopItall*m-|ust as the 
wage system was and It an expediting tool 
for direct exploitation within (hot system. 
Education as to whom the grade (or wage- 
system serves is good, but It would b* 

(continued on page II ) 




PUBLICATIONS MCf/VED 



by Tom Condit 

i n-.-e>it i,2i . Ccxmtocit 

3 i I 0: 4 Issues for *2.50) 

apartheid (by William 

Matobone end Kirn Bush), a piece on "Who 

rgro Music?", an article by a VISTA 

i an why he quit, and a good review 

of Konrod Lorenz' On Aggression. There's 

also some poetry which didn't turn me on at 

Another new magazine of the student left 
i; AMernof/vwi (University of California at 
San Diego, Lo Jolla, Calif. 92038; quarterly, 
>2 per year). The first two issues serialized 
Herbert Marcuse's 'The Individual in Ihe 
Great Society' and carried articles on Viet- 
nam, the social responsibility of scientists, 
the social function of the university, land 
reform in Ethiopia, ond "Marxism and Chris- 
tianity" (by o Jesuit). For the Fall issue, we 
are promised on English translation ol the 
les Temps Modernes article "The Americans 
in Vietnam*. 

The Summer issue of Science and Society 
(30 E. 20th st, NYC 10003; quarterly, $5 per 
year) has articles on "Engels and the Histori- 
cal Role of Ideologies' and "Marxist Human- 
ism", and numerous book reviews. 

The October Southern Patriot (3210 W. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.4021 1 ; *2 per year) 
has articles on the Atlanta "riots" and the 
Lowndes County Freedom Organization 
('Black Panther Parry"), as well as the usual 
roundup of civil rights news. 

Another civil rights paper is The Move- 
ment (California SNCC, 449 14th st, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94103; monthly, $2 per 
year). The September issue Is 'mostly about 
the police" (thePhllodolphiaSNCCframoup, 



oops! 



An old New Left Notes logo was inserted 
last week by mistake. This is the one thot 
should hove been run. 

Apologies to the New England Region for 
running their old address and lo Grep 
Calvert for saddling him with the resppti* 
ttllity of unsigned articles. 



5orry! 

Thane Croston II 

Editor 



ikJand, ih» Wom Cemm«n"K Alorl ftiWfoJ 
and the Son Josv 'not'}, bur alio ho* a 
by Jack Minnis (on South Africa) ond Srokefy 
Carmichael (on "black power"). 

The October News & Letters {875 F Grand 
River, Detroit, Mkh 48204. 12 issues for 
*»I) has articles on China's 'red guards', 
the Wasedo University student strike, the 
North Nashville Project, "blacx power'ando 
wide coveroge of ronk-ond-file labor activity. 
The Militant (873 Broadway, NYC 10003; 
$3 per year) also has a lead article on the 
"red guards' in Oct. 1 7th issue, as well os 
the last (third) part of T. Soedarso's 'Views 
of an Indonesian Communist' ; o criticol 
analysis of the events leading up to the re- 
cent massacres) ond on orticte on "The Sod 
Record ol Gov. Brown." 

The Oct. 15 Notional Guardian (1 97 E. 4th 
st. NYC 10009; weekly, 13.50 student sub, 
$1 trial sub) has reports on the Los Angeles 
conference on "Power & Politics", the Harlem 
school conflict, the independent Cook cam- 
paign in New Haven, and (once again I the 
"red guards". 

By contrast, the 'red guards", a main topic 
of discussion In the lost 3 paper*, ore con- 
spicuously missing from Progress 
bor's weekly Challenge [GPO Box 808, Brook- 
lyn, N Y 11201; $2.50 per year). Present 
are articles on rent strikes, the Harlem school 
boycott, union bureaucracy and military 
dictatorship in Argentina. 

From Australia comes the new bi-monthly 
Pacific (Box 247, P O Hoymorket, NSW 
Australia; $1,50 per yearl The July-Auguit 
issue hos articles on ihe Indonesian mossa- 
ere and the war in Vietnam. 
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CHAPTER CONTACT 



ALABAMA 

■ :fiam-Hel«no Chapter 
lundsori 
Ben 185 
Helena, Alabama 35080 



CALIFORNIA 

Gfiiens (or a Democratic Satisfy 

924 Howard $1 

Son Francisco. Colli. 94)03 



UOA Chapter SDS 

308 V»%»hvood Plcio, So* 41 2 

Lot Angeles, Coil! 90024 

Berkeley SOS 
Kris Dymond 
19)2 Henry Si. 
Berkeley, Coil! 94709 

U.C Son Diego SDS 
J. M. %wr 
3044 Broodwoy 
Son Diego, California 



Socromenro State SDS 
Ken Duvse/Jon Jenkins 
2526 "O* St. 
Socramenta, Calif. 95816 



0. C. at Davis 
v«v* iach»w 



Stanford SDS 
Barry Sunquisf 
415 Fernando Ave. 
Polo Alto, Calif. 94306 



Stanford SDS 
Dennis Sweeney 
666 Chanmng Ave. 
Polo Alto, Colli. 94306 



COLORADO 

U. ©tC. at Denver SDS 
Derk Noble 
US Dudley 
Denver, Colorodo 



CONNECTICUT 

U. of Honford SDS 
Steven Fuhr 
20 Nyrtery Dr. 
Weil Hartford, Conn. 



U. of Hertford SDS 
Peter Thomson 
115 E. PeriM.^ St. 
Bloomfield. Conn. 06)12 



Yole SDS 
John Who tin 
1204 Vale St. 
New Haven, Conn, 



Trinity College SOS 

Jim Kaplan 

Box 132 

Hoilford, Conn. 06)06 



■ ''-ARE 

lJ o* Dataware SOS 

Robb Etreuler 

Department of Political Science 

U of Delowai e 
Newark, Defowo»e 



^•htnoton Community at Large S05 
tatteeon 
, 

'ZOOM 



FLORIDA 

U. of Florida SDS 

flonnl Greenspan/A) Levin 

Freedom Forum 

Box 13636 Univ. Sin 

GolnivilU, Florida 



ILLINOIS 

IITSDS 

Dave ZueKiow 
390) West 3 lit St 
Chicago, III. 60623 



Northweitern SOS 
Leland Neubeig 
1310 Chicago Ave. 
Evan tton, III. 



Northwestern SDS 
Dove Evan* 1827 Wesley 
Evamton, III, 



Lake Forest College SDS 
Carol Sellgmann 
Roberts Hall 
lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, Illinois 



McMori! 

Don Millstone 

■ ■ . ... 

Jackson-, in 



Northern [fling! 
Dick Glidwell 
1)3 E. Roosevelt 
De Kolb, III. 

UtCC SOS 
Irv Himelblau 
132) W. Taylor 
Chkago, Illinois 

ill. State Univ. SDS 
Lee Hay ward 
61 Williams Hall 
Normal, 111.61761 



U. of III, SDS 
Tim Keller 
528 E, Green 
Champaign, III 



Southern III, U. SOS 
Mike Horty 
311 W. Walnut »7 
Carbondole, 111.62901 



Roosevelt U. SDS 
Bernard Farber 
8421 N. Christian 
Skokte, 111 60077 



INDIANA 

U of Indiana SDS 
c f - j 5todent Activities 
Indiana Memorial Union 
Indiana Univ. 
Bloomlngton, Ind. 47401 



Oe Pauw U. SOS 
Gregory D. Rodd 
40) t. Hanno 
Greencosrie, Ind. 46135 



Notre Dome SOS 

PhllO'Mara 

6)2 t Wbihlngton 

NeJre. Dome, IndMma 



IOWA 

Iowa State U. SDS 
Don Slano 
c/o Physics Dept. 
towa State U. 
Ames, Iowa 50010 



State College of Iowa SDS 
Chuck Ingensen 
40) Hullo 
Charles City, Iowa 



Drake U. SDS 
Jim Dunn 
418 S.E. 3rd St. 
Dei Moines, Iowa 



U. of Iowa SDS 

Harry and Undo Mac Cormack 

1217PkkardSt. 

Iowa City, Iowa 



KANSAS 

Kansas U. SDS 
Don Olson 
841 Maine 
Lawrence, Kansas 



KENTUCKY 

u.svlllo SOS 
BobDenk 

'. 'Hereon St. 



U. of Kentucky SDS 

Bo» 5026, University STN. 

Lexington, Ky. 



MARYLAND 



U. ofMorylondSDS 
Michael Weichbrood 
8321 Tahona Drive 
Silver Springs. Md. 



John's Hopkins SDS 
Charles Verment 
John's Hopkins U. 
Baltimore, Md. 



Botomore-oi-large SDS 
Don Sochelfer 
216 E. 22nd Sf. 
Baltimore, Md. 



MASS. 

Smith College SDS 
Catha Crowe 
95 Round Hill Rood 
Northampton, Mass 01060 



Northeastern U. SDS 
AehVJHes Office 

Northeastern U, 360 Huntington 
Boston, Mots 02)15 



Harvard ffacfclirte SDS 
Eric (esJinger 
48 Dano St. 
Cambridge, Mats. 02)28 

Ml HoJyaie Cattmo* SDS 
Bern Mandlobaum 
Ml. Hotyoke College 
South Hadhy, Mass 01075 



MICHIGAN 

Oakland U. at Rochejfe, SOS 

Marc White 

R.6I4, Yon Wbponer «ou«» 

■ 
Rncheit*. Ktvh -..In--. 



VOICE 

Student Activities lui 
University ©'Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MfaM 



Mid, State U. SDS 
Koye Bradley 
6 14 Charles 
East Loosing, Mich 



MINNESOTA 

McColisfer College SOS 
J. D. Kendall 

1532 Grand 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55105 

Corteton College SDS 
John Newman 
Corleton College 
Northiield, Minn. 

Mooiehead State College SOS 
Bryan Coyle 
503 9th South 
Mooreheod, Minn. 56560 

Minneapolis Community Union Protect 
1M9E. Franklin 
Minneopo/ls, Minn. 
(Doug Elliott) 

Konsos Cityat-large SDS 
I. Epstein 
MI9E. llmSf. 
Kansas City, Mo 6410 f 

U. of Missouri SDS 
Art WJIson 
704 Maryland* I 
Cdumbi^Me 65201 

vttish/na/ton U SDS IWVW-li, l ' 

Te ' r y Koc h 

6275 Enwright 

University City, Mo. 63130 



Washington U. SOS 

Jonothan Cohen 

59l5McPherson 

St. Louts, Missouri 631 12 

U. of Missouri SDS 
Room 204, Haog Hall 
U. of Missouri 
Kansas City Mo. 



NEBRASKA 

U or Nebraska SOS 

A/ Spongier 

3270 Starr 

Lincoln, Nebraska 66503 



NEW JERSEY 
Pn'nofon SOS 

Oick Fried 

5tl C 

Pr ineetan U. 

Princeton, N.J. 08540 



Rutgers SDS 
<;o Ed Goff 
Be- 2486 

Rulgeri University 
New Brunswick, NJ 

S.lon Holt SOS 
«/o Michael Egon 
1 23 Prospect PI 
Rutherford. NJ 

OrewSOS 

-rer Morrill 
c/o Jim Sessions 
Orev^Universitv 
Modi ion, NJ 

Howthome SOS 

I69 8eve.K I) 
"wfiorM^ NJ 

VoMo,. 
Newark. NJ 
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>t New Mexico SDS 
>< aria- Mens 
• dSE 

uaanQw, N.M. 87106 



NEWYOSK 

St U College of Bvflafo SDS 
Gec.-ge Semerov 
,'72' Ashland Ave. 
Bvftjfo, N. Y. 

Vcssai- SOS 
Ko/hleenMcAffee 
Vbnor Co 
FWghkeeps.'e, N. Y. 

SUNYAB SDS 
Mike Scwnee 
290 Minnesota Ave. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 42J25 

BrooJUyn College SOS 
Suson S/mensky 
359 Worfmon Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 1 1207 

NYU Downtown SDS 

John Mason 

511 University Plate 

NYC 

Hunter College SDS 
lorry levlnc 
3023 Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 

Columbia SDS 

John Fuerst 

Apt 4c 

255 W. lOSfhSfree.' 

New York Orv, NY. 10027 

Brooklyn Coffege SDS 
*>0 Perelson 
2X7 88fh St *9 
. NYC N.V 

Cortfond State SOS 

Anita Koppelson 
Cheney HaH, B«t 17 
Cortland, N.V. 

Harper College SOS 
Jvdi Bernstein 
Harper College, Sox 328 
Singbompton, N.Y. 

Syracuse U SOS 
Bob Tenney 

64) University Sur/diog 
Syocuse, New York 

Cornell U. 505 

Joel Bernord 

Cornell U.-Undergrod. 

UfcocG, N Y. 

City College Center SDS 

a Mike Rosenboum 
95 Christopher S*. 
Brooklyn, N- V. 

AdeJpfti University SOS 
o NY Regional SDS 

49 W. 27* St. 
New York, t4Y 

BardCoff*g«-S DS 
Brooe Ueberman 

Sard College 
Annondcleon -Hudson 

Hew York 
y^ ge of New Rochet SDS 

Sue Daly 
eg .ofN.wRoct 

RocheH'r NY 

...ar.viHeColleg.SOS 

4t.fl, Cprb*" 
.liege 

■ 0*e, NY 

..1.505 
lIT y Shames 

Uptown SDS 
fed*' 

3034 



Somh Lawrence SOS 
c/o Ruth LcBor 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Sronxvifle, NY 

Queens College SDS 
c/o Mori Femshsin 
170- Id 84m Ave. 
Jcmotco, Queens NY 

Long I stand U (Bfciyn campus) SOS 
c/o Mike Hirsch 

NYU Uptown SDS 
c/o Don Werner 
513 Silver Hall 
Bronx, NY 

C W. Post College SDS 
c/o James Everetl 
Queens Hall 
CW Post College 
Greenwall, U NY 

Finch SDS 
c/o Laurie Stark 
60 E. 78m St. 
NY NY 10021 

Fashion Inst, of Tech. SDS 
c/o Stephanie RugoH 
35-07 147m St. 
Flushing, NY 11354 

Free University of NY SDS 
c/o Tufi Kupferberger 
20 E. 14th St. 
New York NY 10003 

Hofstra SDS 
c/o Steve SuHet 
3434 77th St. 
Jodoon Hts., NY 

Hunter Uptown SDS 
e/o Gr»g Shtfrtn 

Bronx, NY 10472 

Manhattan Community College SOS 

c/o Terry Davis 

cjo NY Regionol SDS 

49 W. 27th St. 

New York, N. Y. 

New York ot Large SDS 
c/o Steve Mm 
420 Riverside Drive 
NY NY 

CCNY Downtown 
Ben Fernandez 
2531 Steinlng St. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 

Robert L. Stevenson SDS 
c/o David Kaplan 

250 Riverside Drive 

NY NY 

Yonkers at Large SDS 
c/o Loufo Stilling 
79 Eton Rd. 
Yonkers, NY 

DaltonSDS 

c/o Juano Ponce de Leon 

80 East End Ave. 

N Y n y t 0028 

Dor row SDS 
c/o Basil Lomphin 
Dor row School 
New Lebanon, NY 

Music and Art SDS 
c/o Bob lenney 
2776 Jerome Av *' 
Bronx, NY 

DeWitt SDS 
c/o Lorry Gronick 
1705 Townient Ave. 
Bronx, NY 

Mldwood SDS 
c/o E. Weverman 
1080 E- 8th 

Brooklyn, NYU 230 



KORTH CAROLINA 

Duk. USDS 

flo* 4561, Duke St. 

Durham, N Carolina 27706 

Carolina SOS 
J (Cohan 
Chapel Mill KC. 275M 



NORTH OAKOTA 

U. of N Dakota SDS 
r <m Stahlein 

Dept. of Art, U. of N. Oak. 
Grand Forks, NO 58202 



OHIO 

Anfioch College SDS 
Paul Miflmon 
Anfioch College Union 
Ye/low Springs, Ohio 

Oberlin SOS 

Bob Parker/Stave Erkson 

318 Wilder Hail Oberlin College 

Oberlin, OHo 44074 

Toledo SDS 
1013 Adams Si. 
Toledo, Ohio 43624 

Dennis on SDS 
David Spritzer 
302 Stone Hall 
Greenville, Ohio 

Cincinnati SOS 
Sill 8. 

2357 Ymeeler 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



■■.-:-■■ =V- : f 



WWeyonSOS 
Washington St. 






OMo. State SOS 

Mocfcfafcws 

503 I fl S. Washington 

Stillwater, Oklo. 74074 

Central State SOS 

Bill Perry 

72; S.E. 60 Terrace 

Oklohoma City, Okla. 73M9 

U. of Oklo. SDS 

Ria Moore 

1 009 I /2 S. Picfcord 

Norman, Oklo. 73019 

OREGON 

U. of Oregon SDS 
Jerry Simpson 
PO Box 5009 
Eugene, Ore. 97403 

Reed College SOS 
Bill Vandercook 
Reed College 
Portland, Oregon 

PENNSYLVANIA 

U. of Penn SDS 

Jon Goldste-n 

447 Uppuneatt Men s Dorm 

Phil.i., P*nn. 

HaverfordSocK.1 Action Comm. 

HaverTord College Box 209 

Mov.r*ord, PA. I9CW1 

BrynMawr College SDS 
Margaret Levi 
e.dmonHo'l 
BrynMawr, Po 19010 

Bucknell U, 
Jay Pogano 
Bo. 8 561 
BuaVne/l tt 
Lewisburg, Penn. 

Temple SDS 
Karl Sloomneld 
203* Wbnamakor St 
Phlla. Pa. 19131 

F«M College SDS 
N»>l Shen-berger 
l30Collee«Ave. 



Penn. Stale SDS 
Jim Grant 
IOC College 
State 1 1, Po. 

RHODE ISLAND 

U. of ftl SDS 
John Allen 
PO Box 327 
Kingston, Rl 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clemson U. SDS 
Jay Mfarren Coleman 
Box 5704 
Clem son U. 
Clemson, SC 29631 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

Yankton College SOS 
Lynn Henry Schumaker 
408 Derol St. 
Yankton, S. D. 

TEXAS 

Austin SOS 
8ox7098 
University Station 
Austin. Texas 78712 

VERMONT 

Bennintan College SDS 
Nancy Seldin 
Bennington College 
Bennington, -Vt. 

Goddard College SDS 
Daniel Tllson 




Lexington SDS 
Robert John Scheeteo 
315 Jackson Ave. 
Lexington. Vo. 24450 

U of Virginia SDS 
Steve VMse 
211 15th St.. S.W 
Chorloftesv.Me. Vo. 22903 

WASHINGTON 

Vtfreh State SOS 
Rum Hansen 
604 H<gh St 
fVJIman, ywosfi/ngfon 

Li. of Wash. SOS 
Gary Craig 
5503 30th N.E. 'A 
Seattle, Wash. 98105 

WISCONSIN 

Lawrence U. SOS 
Bud Walsh 

Trever Hal', Lawrence U. 
Apple ton, Wfs. 

(j of Wisconsin SDS 
Robe rtM Stanton 
214 N iroom Street 
Madison. Wis. 53703 

U of Wis. SDS 
Hemy W. Hos/ach, (r, 
8 fronds Court 
Mod„cv 1 ,Wt«.5J703 

U. of Wise- at Milwaukee 

Cornelius Likone 

I3JI W KtJbourne *NI 

Milwaukee, Wise 

TENNESSfE 

SSOC 
Ed Homl*! 
Box 6403 
Nashville, Tenn. 

REP 

510 €. William 

Aoo Arbor, MWl 



If j«»r cl»|iter is «ot 

His list, 
Mtit?tl.«N<0 
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REACTIONARY RADICALS MIGRANT STRIKE 



/< iMWiwi trwa 
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•»*^ to pd i wH «kot«f no' good*, 
to b« Kvmon P«Ao{rt 
1WM *»• eppearenee of #i» onor- 
*«ow socJertet booed on yotwotor/ 
•eootlee wnsM eajvat*. H 
wovld ;mp,-/ cMongec in die load 



to 8* t*i o*wf on, by* I 
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i Htnli mn rf OB6rrew4w4re«pgtfa»«iat *»ro | 
» o» o n to -Jml fro-tor h, tna beW «, *, 

*0 «*ofe> pOtMbfe III* toOot; of mi "' % "* *• «*»PO«y Kow»« be fMiu&K! 

4mm 

l»otdab«w < |Por»iiifc*fcB»i y .i*^p W to ,| >'**■*«* l-*oo«iffcoefc.fcoBdihoo«ofciN»i 

^**«Mand«VMtanvo«tdfcaalwr| r **' ° fl- ***°' ^*«*»- B*"™ »<» '«*ut*d 

IS OdMty toward* uHodtng dm* flood-? " "* co »" fiI * •»* ^depend** union, Obr *- 
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spread •nary ideas and put the peasants 
...-'■■ wfth each other, as well 
us opjj -.eeds cf our rural areas 

ifng o greater consciousness in 
the peasant. IKp genera' lock of a conscious- 
ness of the need for social chonge appears 
■'V fprm«: the weakness of agrarian 
I systematic abstention from voting. 
or me election of candidates who ore sup- 
porters of the current situation, 

The consciousness of sociof change isdo**- 
i*, related tometevelofeducotton.However 
of the 5^t of Individuals who have received 

secondary and university education, the 
majority are professionals or bureaucrats 
who are compromised by the existing struc- 
tures and depend on them for their liveli- 
hood Thus, although their cultural level is 
high enough so they have ochieved a social 
consciousness from their education, they 
become conformists. Their conformity iscon- 
di honed by their degree of dependence for 
subsistence or for the ability to further 
their careers. 

1*1 the 5X to which we hove b#en re- 
ferring, we find the group of university stu- 
dents, who ore /ess than I % of the population . 
These students are unique in posessing o 
high level of education and probably a high 
feve/ of discontent as well. This was shown 
in the study mode by Or ffooert Williamson 
and the Faculty oi Sociology about the atti- 
tude* of* (he Colombian students, principally 
those at the National University. This study 
showed a high degree of discontent among 
the students (correlated with their cultural 
and educational levels) due to the fact that 
they were still not involved in the existing 
Structures. The characteristics ot Irresponsi- 
bility often attributed to students are a symp- 
tom of their lack of concern with their place 
• r the structure. 

Student discontent varies over the period 
of study. If we graph degrees of noncon- 
formity, we see a curve which is low at the 
. og of study, because ot that time 
the students are not yet acquainted with 
many new idea*, nor ha«* *h #y entered 
the culture of student nor-confcrr ' 
second yeor,ajtheyle<-- 

rebeliion. The third v*o- is probably that of 
the greatest dissent, but afterwards it de 
dines, because the individual begins io 
fell himself less sure in his judgements, less 
absolutist; but principally because in his last 
years We begins to worry about a place in 
the existing structures. He begins to pay at- 
tention to the professionalswho can advance 
his career, he tries to get to know the pro- 
fessors, to find the way to place himself, 
once he leaves the university, to find the 
way to place himself, once he leaves the 
university, at a level which will be high In 
terms oi accepted social values. 

Thus -« find ourselves confronted by the 
phenomenon that discontent is purely ten. 
porory for thestudents. Naturally this affirm- 
ation is on over-generalization. There ore 
Many students who acquire a dissenting out- 
look end maintain it during their profession- 
al life, but generally one sees it decay 
vertically as c student approaches the end 
of his university career. For this reoson, we 
must study further student dissent, and for 
this we can distinguish three types -utopion 
■ i 'he dissent affrujfrariorvQnd scienri. 
Wit. The hypothesis, which like all 
hypotheses is sufa,ect to debate, is that the 
mejor.ty of stvdenrs hove a Utopian dissent- 
mg view, or dissent out of Irgstrat.on, but 
that only a minor.ty ore scientificdissenters 
I meon by u topian dissent con be 
'■■d by a personal experience. When 

1 become chaplain ot the Nationol University 

m there w Qi o s.uden, movement 

opposed to the increase in transit lores 1 

recoil that on March 3. 1959, many students 

overturned buses, and burned a jeep oath. 

ogams the mcr*a*e, no( w ^^ becous* 

hurt the studem directly, but rather 

m «»*r«>«on5of W l|d riiy w ,tf,»» wwerVr 

0* to being new al th,. 

■*nrty from abroad so 

.. ■ ■ 
■ 



■ it was good or bod) could have 
been done by people with less professional 
qualifications than they hod, because to 
turn over a bus or burn o jeep or throw 
stones one does not need two. three or 
four years of higher education But there 
were some unworked fields into which the 
students could channel their dfssatisfocttori. 
to help the workers and the poor. They be- 
came interested and asked how they could 
do this, i proposed thai we find something 
in which each of us could give o little of 
his special scientific skills to help. They 
called a meeting and named delegates, who 
met and proposed the creation of a workers' 
university - a night school to be taught 
by students from the National University 
But on considering the problems of trans- 
portation, of financing and of teaching quali- 
fications we decided it was too complicated. 
So I proposed going to a poor neighborhood 
Jo see what we could do, not from a pater- 
nalist standpoint, giving professional belpos 
o superior threats an inferior, but from the 
viewpoint of brothers ond true companions, 
to work together on some job for the good 
of all. They liked the idea, ond col led a meet- 
ing which thirty students attended- With 
these, we decided to go to a poor neighbor- 
hood, and selected the one known as Turt- 
juelito. We went to this section, and began to 
aet acquainted with the people 

We saw how the sociologists and econom- 
ists could study the people's probk- 
medical students could provide systems of 
preventive medicine- th* tnwywrscrtt>fdh»V 
the residents in court to prevent their ex- 
ploitation; the architects could moke plans 
for submission to the city government, to 
help the neighborhood receive the 
men) aid due to it; others ded:c - 
selves to community ~ 
each in his field col 
worked on this progr .>. 
founded an organize*' 
MUNIPROCIUn., 
munity Promotion; ar- 
focuity council -." 
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university. There 
dissatisfaction. Th 

something ,-toptan 

feeling, locking the flex . 
If rhesestudenH -. 

income was distributed, how economic deve- 
lopment could be begun, what underdeve- 
lopment was, srttol a 'rents niiiUnJ 
in the country, or r.ow landwas divided, they 
■would not hove known. They weredisseniers 
by instinct, bu! >"■■ -w that dissent 
in an underdeveloped country Is something 
thai car. be sustained by knowledge ond by 
technical ability, and that if each of us be- 
OMMM more adept at his specialty, in agri- 
cultural production, sanitation, or some other 
field, we will see the structural defects that 
require attention This desire for change is 
the true dissent. Utopian dissent is senti- 
mentol dissent, built perhaps of a spirit ol 
cHanty. not In a theological sense, but that 
ol social charities, on a spirit ot human 
solidarity, of altruism, of youthful genero- 
sity; but not sustained by study and know- 
ledge that could show us that dissent Is not 
only a beautiful thing well thought of in the 
univerlsry, but is a necessary thing lor a 
country which requires radical structural 
changes. 

which is caused by the conditions in which 
many students have to live In I 958 a survey 
was mode bv a aroup at social workers, of 
the socio-economic conditions of students, 
which showed that many have prabl 
housing, food, or problems in buying books. 
This takes place in an urban environment 
where there ore so many contrasts; where 
we find elements of rural (- u |t. jr <- in the mar- 
ginal slums as well as elements ol the man 
iron This pro- 
duces a certain bitterness, a Fruttrt 

■ m often 
irrational uiss^ni. Th, 
BWWe. MO 

before At least it is ba.*d on personal 
experience. Nonetheless Bit more en 
ol than ■ 

■ 

■ 
■ 

■ 

■ 

. ■ 
to gu> 



• 
economic dopadfy thanks to being a profes-J 
sional, the dissent of frustration also- 
disappears For this reason the professionals* 
ore less active a* an element of change than* 
the students, but the latter are ephemeral* 
agents because their dissent is based on* 
on sentiment or personal frustration, and* 
not on an authentic knowledge of Colombian J 
reality. * 



II. THE UNIVERSITY AND COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 



A. The Importance of Research 

The university should build a scientific dis * 
sent m the students and naturally this should* 
not only be done by community work. The* 
entire orientation of the university in Colom-* 
bia, in the underdeveloped countries and* 
the lotin American nations, ought to be im-« 
pregnoted with the national reality It issutd* 
, as o commonplace, thot the university has* 
its bock to the country. I believe this li true* 
m the first place academically. It is logical* 
that In a developing country many elements - 
will be Imported. Our textbooks are gener ^ 
ally written outside of the country; many* 
professors hove graduated abroad, al the* 
risk of becoming professionafs'notof Colom-* 
bia." With the corrective activity of research, * 
we can adopt all of the departments to the- 
national situation. If we make all professors • 
do research, so that their choirs orenof only* 
for the repetition o( textbook theory, but* 
rother the elaboration of newsciencesbosed* 
on the investigation of the problems and* 
needs of the country, we will hove on aco- * 
demlc level and orientation fundamentally - 
adopted to the national reality. Disgrace-* 
research at the National University is* 
' ng exotic and officially 'unforseen'.* 
read the current budget of the uni-* 
find in the lasl section it* 
-nforseen expenses' and one of the- 
' r ansport and research.' Thus inm 
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misleading to educate people to tf 

are ending exploitation by attacking one 

tocH or another. Rather, the key is th 

Thirdly, it was argued that seeking Io re 
place the administration with students con 
trolling me decision making apparatus would 
put us in the impassible position of being 
responsible (or the continued existence of 
Roosevelt U. In practice this would mean 
thai we would have to get money from 
a) Increased students tuition, b) wealthy 
corporate liberals, foundations, etc. or cj 
Uncle Sammy. In other wordi, we would 
have to become the pimps of our dream. 
In fact, any University is financially tied 
to the Corporate and/orGovemment purse- 
strings. And, as w« oil should know by now, 
you don't get money for nothing 
society. Even If we didn't control oil the 
administrative 'unctions, if we held real 
institutionalized power, we would constantly 
be (oced with the real contradiction of having 
to balance' our desires with the realization 
fhaf our school cannot have a bod Image' 
to our sources of wealth. That is. the develop- 
ment of a truly radical, critical ond activist, 
student movement in power is in contradic- 
tion to the needs of the daminantin; 
of our society, which needs Carl Davidson 
so ably pointed out in his article. Thus 
to raise the program of student power, of 
"participatory democracy' on compus does 
not correspond to our actual experience at 
attacking the administration over specifics 
and furthermore, it raises deep illusions 
about the nature of the university by rais 
ing Impossible demands which, even if they 
were not impossible, would notbegin to deal 
with the roots of injustice ond alier 
American society. 

The syndicalist approach roitesevendeep- 
er problems when applied as agenerol stra- 
tegy tor socio! change When the Wooblies 
lead militant strikes with bnllia-tt successes 
ogomst local bosses and for control of he 
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In fact, this high lights (or ratherbbod 
the basic tat lure of the syndicalist approach, 
the failure to developideology andprogram 
which takes into account the fact that the 
rest of those bens 
ng trom ownership of the economic bases 



lever field, ought to connect thot science a 

with national problems by means of* 

research. * 

In the Middle Ages, when the universities* 

'st organized, they were not con-* , 
j _ ,i ,. , .• state represents the 

siaered primarily as centers of teaching, but- ,., . 

,, ,, , . ,. . • tithng from ownershi 

rather, they were groups of investigators* . ■ . , , „ , 

oiess.onols who studied, and around! jj ^ tread ^ Cla "i 0nd ** ** 

th.s professional or that master, people* S,ate *" Stop at "*»"• »o destroy move- 
would gather w ho wanted to study with him,* m * nH le# " 0i th ^ a ' s , ,c 'he basic Soao 
ond see how he worked, and learn by seeing* rela,lofli - *•• »/ndlcoi.sf -Student Power 
h,m do his research. Research was the! W 00 * f L nus ' oil > ,0 3< v «- »***«<"» ■*« 
nucleus. The elaboration of scientific thought I 0re ^ obout I P* c ' f,c tflin « l *" connection 
was the center, and teaching depended on* , to ond ouhid * *• ^^ lt V ° P*r»pect.ve 
investigation • f ° r m * absolute need to hook up with po* 

The National Un-vers.ty ol Colombta is m • mriui forc " owt,id * * 8 """P 1 "- ("k* »rode 
general, a machine tor the transmission of * " n ' ao ' S '- or 9 Qr "*' n 9 *"» unorganned, poor 
texts, for the granting of degrees, but notfor J Wh,t " Qrv ? Blacksl. Leading students towards 
producing true Colombian scientists. Before J f* '' whlch "^bushed Power w.ll notgrant 
anything else, we must insist that the prob- » doei nt " "•""^-'v '«od them to radical 
lem ,s one ol creating a true science, and* cond,J1 ' on '- Political leadersh.p mutt Or*- 
that this science be what supports dissent, • cwla,ely «PO*« f he nature of the enemy sc 
is one of unavoidable urgency given the* * of " ,hen m9 er * ern V «•»- people h 
need for structural change in this country * ,B " on - T ° m ' n * ' struggle mus< 

The scientists or men who have tried to do « Dec ° me radicalized when they get crunched 
research on Colombian soil realize anew at* '* ° 8 ro ** error of a mvsticoi ond rot 
each step, the necessity for change, ond we* * or '- Ai, * r a,f ' P*opl« struggle doily with 
venfy it from an empirical viewpoint that Is* cop *' DO,i « J ond admtnisfrators. getHng 
not demogogic, nor senhmental, nor the re- * fr * a **^ '*ke dirt and are dearly without 
suit of the bitterness of personal frustration, J P° w » f - v «* targe numbers of people do 
but rather the conclusion of a serious invest!- * nof , com * fo r «*olwfionory tW*dJwM) 
gahon ond of scientific knowledge of reality. • lif *' a • x P« ri «rice alone. Even in collective 
- * movement at a moment of truth (contron- 

B. Communif>- Acnon _ »»,«-„ ^,n. __ 

* taHon with power) a majority of those invoJ 

Disgroctfluily, we meet many intellectuals* v *d mav only draw the conclusion that 
who can describe very well the state of the * 'hose in power are irrational nuts who on* 
ii i | its institutions, the ■■ ,-. J hod best leave alone or caddie, or they 

out socio-economic situation, and our post- * "wy more likely conclude that me gome 
Won In general, but who lack on emotional * '* not worth the price-since those in. , 
element, who hovt .- toward • mQ y conceive of themselves a: 

ehonge We find this among professionals • '«' limited ond specific got; 
He*. Feelings and con * fbat people in s'ruggte must b». _ 
be different. A perso* m . be - "*•*' '» ,Q iflwor* 
teed of something, but w.thoui * ln ""huh mo« n-o ■ e-.--*- 1 - 
I t smashed .-■ 

• generations 
;*, and nonetheless, do not move c • independ. 

Una*! to reatii* theso dhonges W»[,ndtbot ,: • -*n*olMo- 
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■ tridents. So far 

-i!j>roochdo*sn't 

Mi this need since tt ii 

■.My lacking when it canwi to the cru- 

einl of clarifying in people's mindi the 

fundamental class character of tho State ond 

btoltfta need to smash it (n defense of 

primarily nonsttjdentmovemenlfor a society 

: nod for the people - not ol, by and 

■ '.■■ owners, 

-.' positive tor o little while, I thiol 
that we should constantly seek to mobilize 
students around such issues at University 
Cooperation with the war and the military 
machine. We should fight like hell to win, 
tot*. I mean we should constantly expose 
the basic hypocricy of Liberal Rhetoric, ex- 
pose those who the administration serves 
[thus getting beyond the phase of seeing the 
ad. as "the enemy*) and lead students to 
force the administration to accede to our 
|ost demands. We should develop programs 
which both speak to the immediate grievance 
(e.g. distortions, competition, and divisions, 
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intensified by the class rank) and which show 
the need and potential of working off cam- 
pus with sections of the population (hot shore Jj 
our concerns (e,g, working doss high school § 
students and ghetto kids against the war -J 
and the draft. 

Fundamental to fhis general approach Is £ 
the constant requirement that radical act!- ft 
vists constantly ond consistently educate & 
those Involved as to the basic nature of -:|: 
Ihe grievances. Thus, anti-draft orgoni/imj s 
must always have a radical critique of the £•: 
■war, oltho not everybody who get) involved yj 
must agree with the radical analysis of jjj 
radical prescription, Thus, leading a fight & 
on campus against the administration Rtt-S 
cessltotes constant exposure ol who they ^ 
serve and of the need to take power awoy $ 
from the masters of soceity before we can i$ 
expect to see stimulating education which '$ 
Is truly relevant to peoples lives ond not £ 
the mechanical training ground that il is K 
and must remain so long as 11 serves the & 
interests of bureoucratlcolly controlled prl- § 
vote property. 



Proposal for a 

STUDENT STRIKE 
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MEMBERSHIP REFERENDUM 
BALLOT 

Votes will be counted at the National Office. 
Send your vote tothe National Office immediately 

/%• Constitution Admendment 

"Amendment 2: Reward Sentence one. Section 3, Article V to read: 'Chapter 
elect Convention delegates on the basis of one delegate for every live members, nach§ 
delegate to hove five votes on the Convention. However, in order to be seated as a$ 
delegate with five votes, written notice ol the delegate's election must be received byx 
the National Offke prior lo the Convention. 

Be Draft Resolution 

and fcius young men to resist the draft." 



(Text) 

SOS believe* the war In Viet Norn (a clear and blatant example ol the corrupt! 
nature of Ihe present American System. This war Is not o war for Ireedom, but a 
against the right ol men to choose their own form of governrmni 

W * '-'■■ ■ ' °P'« to challenge this war and that system. This can best h* done* 

by showing how this war affects (heir lives. For students and young people general 
the droft Is a dear and very threatening effect ol the war on their lives, SDS should I 
organize around ihli concern of young people thru anti-war ond anti-drufl actlvl 
SDS opposes the draft itself, no motier what form It takes, because of It's undi - 
und coercive nature SDS opposes the -conscription of oil men for the woi . 
Viet Horn and urges young men to resist (he draft 

Mmpus, SDS will organic* to end University cooperation with the wor machine 
(I) FHvd al leatt one person lo seek (and publish In New Loft Notes) information o. 
Ii 11ft programs; to gather relevant documents, ond travel. 



Over the past two years, tens of thousands 
of students have engaged in some lorm of 
nnll-war activity. With a good dealofconsis 
tency, efforts lo organiie student opposition 
to the war In Vietnam hovemetwith success. 
Sentiment against the wor, against univer- 
slty cooperation with the Selective Service 
System, and/or university participation in 
war-research projects, is strong and growing. 
All too often, we hove underestimated the 
opposition, and underestimated Ihe numbers 
of students willing to do something against 
the war. We have also underestimated the 
depth of the sentiment and the militant it not 
radical actions students are willing to take 
ogalnst the war. 

There are many campuses with onlyfledg 
ling peace groups, ond others where no 
organized oeace forces exist. We have built 
large movements on o number of very im- 
portant campuses. One of the mo|or prob- 
lems facing the student movement today is 
how to give new direction and strength lo 
the student movement where It already 
hot* to begirt the process of 
organizing on campuses where the move- 
■ •-'ok or n^n existent. We need then 
to both, oroaden ond deepen the student 
!'••■■■ . ore at least two 
Kiev* ihis: (1) to talk to 
about ttie war, and the effects of 
I . the draft, the 
1 ii universities 
rs»s»a/ch new ond reflnod t*rh- 
■he degeneracy and 
by a war such as the 
B '' ''aged ogainst the people of 
Ve noed <.i nationally co-ordl- 
MI*e>**w*aM^tft«* Miiin focun and dl. 



Bettina Aptheker, 

University of California, Berkeley 

The emphasis of the political content of 
the strike should be on the wor as it affects 
Iho university and education, which of 
course goes to a dialogue on the nature of 
this particular war. This is merely a sug- 
gestion, and demands and program should 
be formulated by o meeting representative 
of all endorsing gnd sponsoring organiza- 
tions. However, the stronQ feeling II seems 
to mo ot^a whole number ol campuses Is on 
questions of waf-reiearch projects, CIA 
undercover operations ond projects, mi Ii lory 
recruiting, ROTC training, the draft, ond the 
general militarization ol educational institu- 
tions. 



SPONSORSHIP. ENDORSEMENT 
PARTICIPATION 

Sponsorship should come from any and 
all organizations from the university com 
munlty. In addition to notional groupings 
which now comprise the main section of the 
present student anti-war movement, we 
should seek sponsorship from religious stu- 
dent organizations (or the formation of an 
AD HOC Committee of religious student 
groups), from faculty peace committees, 
local student governments, elc. Approaches 
in local areas could be made to all political 
ond social groups Into which student* ore 
organized - the Young Democrats, the glee 
dub, fho hiking club, ski clubs, the Sierra 
clubs - forcina them to MfttrOAl iho war and 
ond as a group, moke a decision foi oi 
approach 
■ 



is isolated 

. ■ ■ : : . . ■ - ■ . ■ 

united demonstration 
ihe war commensurate with the eico- 
ruonV and aggressive charocfer of 
American foreign policy. 

Offi such on estimate of studentsenti. 
ment and confidence in students lo respond, 
a general analysis of Ihe present campus 
state of affairs, and Ihe desire to mobilize 
the Qcadem ic cnrnmnnitv aoolmf the wor 
that the proposal for a National Student 
Strike lor Peace is mode. 

Many of the left student organizations are 
now discussing fall campus activity 
several Ideas for organizing o national stu- 
dent referendum on the war, ond action* 
ogainsl the droll. Some people have sugges- 
ted making al! of November a Month of 

Protest. None of the proposals Jot ■)! 

local 01 lions, or for a number of nationally 
coordinated eflorts, seem lo me to be 
mutually exclusive. In foci, each would help 
to build and strengthen Ihe others. The strike 
Is proposed for the Spring, ) 967. 




A. 

Nome 

Address 

Chapter 



yes 
no 



B. 



yes 
no 



NATURE OF A STUDENT STRIKE 

The measure of success tar a strike would 
b* the cumulative effect of ifudoti 
faculty) oil ov,.i ill. GOUntr) roipondlng on 
the mm*, day to ACT against the war. There- 
fore, Ih* success ot Ihe strike It net ft i 

sence of people horn the university, but the 
mh and 
icodomU eommunlt) . !l 'only 
■'■■«■■ students participated in ll>. 

150,000, .i woufd b*, i thin* 
mendous success, Whun moi hSi tott time thai 
anything appi ao> King matnuml 
from ana community nohonslty, fiai been 

moved to act (n unison ; '. ■ iter each 

area and 

the local . ocllri | ., |i,,- ,,. |( on| 

'i ... Ihsj level 

"' '■■" l ' A ml tpmant differs mil 

We could fcxpett to run the gi . 

■ ■ ■ foi piejom h ■ 

line loetc ..Agroupol colleges cloxt.' 

■■■■■■ ,.■■ 

tost, there ore m 
The strike should nllow for m 
bllily and mops 



have never before approached. 

Endorsements for the strike (and possible 
supporting octions) should come from every 
conceivable corner of the non-academic 
community, ag. churches, (he civil rights 
movement, (rode unionists for pence (and in 
some local areas perhaps even some 
unions). Women for Peace, American 
Friends Service Committee, independent 
election campaigns, e.g. Sheer for Congress 
now called the Community lor New Politics, 
ond prominent individuals, e.g. Sheer, Ted 
Welts, Don Duncan, Keating, Saock, Deui 
<her, Muslo fQltfl (as a Nobel Prize winner), 
Julian Bond, etc. 

In terms of participation then, who 
sired Is the widest possible sponsorship and 
endorsement with a great many national 
organizations participating in the buttdtng 
the strike. To achieve a strike, whaiis roouli 
ed is the united cooperative tin 
student organ fxaWona, and lh« movement's 
support. Of great Importance os well, is the 
ability oi each oeganirahofl <o be able to 

maintain itself, its own program and identity 
while joining In the strike efiort. On* Rllgl 
mid liere that Ihe strike Is not Iw CMW rsh, 
limited to Junior College, college at) 
versify students. It Is . .' \.< that lorge 

numbers of high scho-- ;l parti 

ctpate, specifically ■■ (Ney 

havoiporJ i But ott fast ma in d 

sion so for has bai !cge level, 

ihe possibility of high school r 
mentioned, but not developed, kiecv 

hove lo come fi 
students themselves. 

Very briefly, 1 tkehhed some thoughts on 
ihe student itrtf ihe neM tew 

weeks, o pumbei 

lacKani oi the acodemit communih * 
iHfgi o meeting In ■ ■ 

■ ■■ 
with the signatures, ond moilt -i 

■'■■-■ 
call has not been printed I wish hi 
that these idea* represent o pi 

■ 
are definitive. I sough* D 

■ . 
1 ■ . . ■ 

IO lUi'thei 

■ 
■ 
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d know H existed twenty blocks from 
the university. Ihi* attitude It illogical and 
■■.tent, because it was nol based on 
personal ouperience. 

So I believe we cannol evade contact with 
the ("noise*, Nonetheless, Ihls contact cannot 
be paternalistic. Muny have had contacts of 
that sort. What is needed Istonavean inter- 
action, or os the psychoanalysts soy; atrons- 
ferrenee with these people, to be able to 
feel (heir problems not only from a statisti- 
cal, cold, e*ternol point of view, but from a 
humen viewpoint that will condition our 
attitude ot collaboration in social change. 

Community action in the university can be 
the seed for two things-it can be the germ 
of an eventual reorientation of the university 
faculty toward the realities of this country, 
and It con be the seed thai stimulates investi- 
gation in different fields, and connects the 
students with the socio-economic reality in 
these fields. And although it Is still just a 
seed, community action is already creating 
contacts with the population on a plane of 
equality. The student cannot dedicate him- 
self to community action In a sell-contained 
manner, since he must take info account the 
respect due to persons with fewer cultural, 



scientific and economic opportunities, To 
undertone community action is equivalent 
to valuing each mon as a human being, 
respecting him as o person, recognizing his 
anilities, which are often significant, without 



who 



which exceed some of those that 
have studied for years, have. 

To realiie all of this it is necei*ory to 
achieve an attitude, a plane of feelings lor 
integration, until we want to live with the 
people. The ideal would be thot one doy £ r fl rC iwn" mJch to the dismay of the more 



there would be established student com 
munities in those environments, to share the 



Peace 



Candidates 



(Onniimit'rt from page I) 
before they ask Lyndon la implement that 
guaranteed annual income proposal we get 
at least a Utile chance to d/scuss its admini- 
stration. 

This it not to soy that no one had a pro- 
gram, they ranged from a group of atheists 
° r 9»ing 'hoi we write in Pope John to Bis 
hop Pike arguing that we re-elect Brown 
as if the collective we spoke for sebendy- 
toben hundred thousand votes, or armed 
revolutionist,. Only delegates wereallowed 
to vote. To be a delegate you didn't need 



looking ourselves with an outside academic fo demonstrate a constituency only to ho 

By the lost day of the conference a number 
if things hod happened. The conference 
mnounced that 7/12's of its members 
*eren't going to vote for either Reagan 



ihistorical liberals, the poor people hod 
one home and the National Guardian was 



■o 



some conditions, the same worries and the L r ,„' ng articles aboul the Significant new 
same aspirations. In any cose to go to the Ifcpartore in American polities'. Iwenttothe 
slums, even rf only on weekends, implies a >, eocn 



contact, a beginning, that can create the fac 
lor we discussed of a commitment to change 
I believe that community action or commun- 
ity organization can be for the university 
the real origlrto of scientific and practical 
dissent, based on contact with rea', 
hope that this human contact with the poor, 
the victims ot Ihe structure-- ' 
duty to chonge, will strengthen (he 
of our commitment to fhaf eh 



Migrant Strike 



(tteefttaiMd 



Nat'L Pres 
Report 

(Continued from paflB 1 1 
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Now, you may ask, ana nghtiy so, what 
ill this has got to do with those of us who 
ire trying to orgonite a radical, democratic 
novement to establish a different kind of 
elationship between people and power. 
*/ell, for one thing, they're using all the 
rhetoric we've developed over the lost few 
-■ears and we might be able to sue them. 
c or another they're probably going to spend 
) tot of time and money trying to convince 
xoplc that they've got a third party thot 
* mows how to make Keynes' theories work. 
liflf expenditure will, at best, bring the 
iuatanteed annual income, a TV In every 
ivmg loom, allow Chancellor Heyns to run 
he university with /essinferferencefromthe 
tote police, and democratize the draft. A 
f«r bureaucrat in every office. Afworsf, 
likely, it will further convince 



he won't be able to find any bacovte 
severe tabor shortage in the state. He can 
demand that the Notional labor delations 
ftoord call an election to determine re- 
cognition of the union asoborgaimng agent, 
er try to starve the workers into submission. 
Bui coch day he docsthishelosesimm«liot e 
orders far the potatoes to his two comperi- 
tor, in the area - |, \, rumored thot he 
t* losing 125,000 a day (Erenburg think* J£ 
*at h„ hgure is too high, but thai the loss ^ha 
»s shll considerable), ° 

Sola, and Eienboro, see DI Qn eventuality 
petinoirtng » im er th. Wisconsin Employees 
Relation, Boor* or the NLRB for „ ru | t * a 
on me .pet&a of Qn «,|« non Thu , $ ^ 

thai the union aW. rep,-**™, mtl|oM 
of hi, workers but jus. the*, who work In 
*• ."»'■" lHo*» who operate the 

p.chtog machines, ot those who d.u ft, 

wily true since maw 
We H» be** and h.; ^ thai 

goto the anglos* fh, 
** shed constitute. « |« , nrnot , unit , 

"boulHestotheUruiedFa,. 

H of the 

■ 
■ ! ■ 



centered only on the tactical consideration! 
such os the type of demonstration to mount 
I came away from the discusiicn convinced 
that cooperation with the rtferend 
not Ihe answer. It would be too ea sv . 
in those circumstances, to neglect the essen 
Hal demand a structure for the university 
which permitted students to make decisions 
Meyersons permission to hold the refe 
rendum was not a structural change In the 
university, but simply a speciol dispensation 
from administrator to administered. Yet 
I was equally unhappy with the argument 
from fundamental principle. How con it 
be that some questions are too important 
too fundamental, to be decided by the pec- 
pie. Don't let the people decide? The 
question becomes one of minority rightj 
Does a majority hove the right to vote 
that the university should cooperate with 
the military (i.e., the Slectfve Service)? 

Some answer, oddly enough, can be 
gathered from rhof model of antidemocratic 
process, the U. S. constitution and court 
system. There have been lows, I understand, 
In some southern states, which required that 
the names of people who registered to vote 
be publiched in the local newspapers f or 
several weeks (hereafter. Because at 
conditions in the south, the low interfered 
with the rights of a minority, the Negroes, 
to participate in the democratic process « 
even this country defines it. It was not 
illegal, In this cose, for states to poss such 
olaw. VVhotcouldanddldheppen, however 
was that the law be appealed m o court 
system until it could come up for judicial 
review, where it could be ruled unconsti- 
tution in violation at minority rights. 
The problem with the referendum at Buffalo 
new appearance in the light ot 
this analogy. It is nol m undemo- 



Leadors 
unsettled due tc - 
lr»g days of the - 
everyone ho* been invo!v< 
mic questions of ensuring i 
has nol come yet tocofl 
up ot »he union. Erenburg and Solas, close 
ly consulting the workers, ore acting as their 
representatives ot Ihis moment. There ore 
many articulate and oblelndigenous people 
will assume leadership roles in time 
th* crisis nature is posscd and bar"'-*' 




d time 
xiolmoke- 



t will communicate through 
somebody else's newsmedia it'll further con- 
vince the great unwashed that we' re a bunch 
of kooky oqertfs provocoreur of the Chinese 
.me to toke their freedom to kill them- 
selves on freeways away 



ii iroms to me fhaf the only body of peo- 
ple with the respect and understanding to 
argue to these folks that they had better 
oeoi'n to think about building a movement 
everyone seems to be strongly predisposed before creating ways to speak for if is that 
to real democratic control amorphous thing I like to think of os the move- 

How long wilt the strike last? Depends on msr1 '- '" " or » poor P*op'e, students and a 
what Burns does. It he dlrides to wail them "** * ufta> ry radical*. The poor will largely 
out or appeal on election ruling, it could ^« enticed by the coitot, never seeing the 
last until January. A sustained strike ol that srtc * an<i on ' v ° ""* of them will be willing 
-owld leave the strikers with two te wade through the parliamentary quog- 
alleniallver they could work fa another """ '■*"'''' '° ' ina> themselves eo~apt t - 
■■ .''urn to Texas ond then re> on * commirfe« Ol other Out nofa nSej 
■••-■ happened m Delano h<t " ^' l d the movement that can ttth 
ry real po5 ai bllir> Ihor ' v Bf 9"« •*•" ■■ 

fftfei through e/<rcro,oJ me<fl 
fina' w.) VS r build a movamtAl m\ - 

: ... ■ 

mc/eOHlrhllu m. 






no* b*,-i 
th 

"Ii l! the union i, mttXI 

I. ■ 

-but thu wlllbta decision 

■ 
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There i t also thi 
the strike may spread' (o ottTer eon 
OS there are many contacts in those sheds 

... 
nre v S ry much ur> H 
fu. u» delerm.r,. . 

»» beginnl., a lo oppeor In \ me ,,.. 
"o,lhen the Rio Grand, V.-i: 
now, northern 

KMff/ 

The strike has beer cnl\etl oft ftseemi 
"hat the strike,, gav. Blirn , Q u 
hour ulHa ^^ 

•^*<*» am Minnesota 

man of Hl „ ,. 
hove to live out the winter what they 
«o-'i awtoig th, heigh! of the seal 
wosd..,. -hatunles.lh, 

r*0>lv« ,trlke pay eqwrf to th*ir wooee 
*e smhe ,houfd be can renWlth 

over HQOOfron, the AfLaa,hMscouldn' ( 
lie done 

NJosi of the .lrlk. r , ut , no „ W0lfc , , 

N«ut , wln g ,g i000 ^ |5 
rehire 
nd Er.nb urfl orepr^rt^fa. 

^ryer, better orgenued. sucoe«f«J 
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no provisions 
ofter the vote, whether the proposed action 
violates minority or other fundamental 
rights. There is no analogue, at Suffaio, 
to a judicial review Supreme Cou--t, not 
for thot matter ts there any ;onsh luti on 
of student rights against which o review 
body could (est any proposed referendum 
Armed with this reasoning, worked out. 
incidentally, at a subsequent meeting witfi 
SDS chooior people in Ann Arbor, I fell 
much more comfortable attacking the un- 
democratic nature of the Buffalo referen- 
um. The line of reasoning does fake one 

from the specific issue of onti-droft^v, 

the more general question of democracy 

in the univer-:, 

Vvhether or nol this line of recion.ng 

can lead to action is o matfe- 

to be decided by ev 

to me ihar ir, 

dealing »f| 

ond the d 

the context of den; 
IQ moke demo 

the luu» .-■ 
ii 

. 
■ . 
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